




















FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
ishing Citatiou 


“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests tor 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 
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Charles E. Stewart with 11-pound, 3-ounce 


Largemouth Bass taken from Long Pond 


near Lake City. 


Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 
ments: 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
eee See 8 pounds or larger 


eee 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
or larger 


chek oe eee gene 2 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 
See eee Se 2 pounds or larger 
RED BREAST 
eee 1% pounds or larger 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date... ae ee 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name 








Species of Fish 





Type of Tackle, Bait Used 


Where. CougnG = 2 a 





Catch Witnessed by ae 


Registered, Weighed bys Ss 


Weight 


Address 
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(Signature of Applicant) 
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PIRANHA THREAT 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is my check for a 3-year renewal 
of the very fine Florida Wildlife Magazine. 

I have fished and hunted throughout 
Florida since I was big enough to cock 
an air rifle or pull back on a sling shot 
with china-berries for ammunition. 

I hope your experts will be able to get 
complete information on a certain ferocious 
creature which may now be about to put 
an end to the usefulness of Florida fresh 
waters. If this beast gets loose in Florida 
waters it will be a disaster of the most tragic 
nature, 

I refer to the South American piranha, 
similar to some of our pan fish, about 1% 
pounds in weight and looks something like 
a large warmouth perch, but with a different 
mouth. They are really man eaters and 
animal eaters. They multiply rapidly, and 
great schools of them attacking and re- 
attacking with lightning speed will strip 
all flesh from the bones of man or animal 
in a minute or so. 

I understand piranhas are on display in 
Florida at several aquariums. Florida water 
conditions are ideal for their habitat. As 
you know, the fish itself does not have to 
“get loose” and escape to our waters. The 
eggs can be carried by wash water used 
in cleaning or renewing of water, or by 
bird’s feet, or attendants hands or tools. It 
is my opinion that only mounted specimens 
should be permitted to enter our country, 
and certainly no live ones. 

I hope a proper authority will investigate, 
and take appropriate action if it is found 
that danger exists. 

JAMES T. SINGLETON 
Sarasota, Fla. 


BASS FINGERLINGS 
Dear Sirs: 


Enclosed you will find personal check. 
Please enter a subscription to Florida Wild- 
life for a couple of years and also send me 
a copy of the December 1955 issue if it 
is available. 

I have for many years been interested ir 
Florida’s wildlife and more especially in 
the raising and propagation of Black Bass. 
I am now the Superintendent of the only 
county operated bass hatchery in the state. 
Last spring we produced and released in 
the lakes of Pinellas County more than one 
hundred and seventy thousand bass finger- 
lings. 

I think you have a mighty nice little 


magazine and appreciate its contents very 
much, 
ASA C. REECE 
Clearwater, Fla. 


LAKE JESSUP STRING 


Dear Editor: 

The enclosed photo shows a sample of 
M. P. Clayton’s catches from thé south end 
of Lake Jessup. The largest bass weighed 
eight pounds and the other two three pounds 
each. . 





We believe this is one of the best fishing 
lakes in this part of the state and are lucky 
enough to have a camp completely equip- 
ped with boats, tackle, and live bait. 

HILEY’S FISH CAMP 
Oviedo, Fla. 


NEXT MONTH 
DOVE HUNTING 
1956-57 GAME LAWS 

ACCENT ON ARCHERY 


ISSUE 


ANNUAL 50 PAGE 
HUNTING SPECIAL 


NOVEMBER 





WHITE SQUIRRELS 


Gentlemen: 


I have read and enjoyed very much the 
article on white squirrels living in Gadsden 
County. You may be interested to know 
that we have a colony of white squirrels in 
our neighborhood here in Pensacola. This 
is a thickly populated residential section 
with a small amount of woods. These squir- 
rels nest in and around the big oaks of the 
neighborhood. I have never seen any mixed 
coloration. They are all true white. I have 
neither seen their eyes enough to know 
whether they have pink eyes or not. They 
are not plentiful, but we see them fairly 
frequently, especially in the Spring after 
the new families have hatched out and be- 
come active. 

LC FISHER. 1RoN.D. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


FROM NEVADA 


Gentlemen: 


Your magazine is one I never miss. As 
do all Game Commissions, we receive al- 
most all the fish and game publications from 
over the nation. I can truthfully say that 
the Florida magazine takes a back seat to 
none and you certainly put out a top-notch 
publication. It has always been my desire 
to visit Florida if only to have a contest 
or two with a bass as shown in your “Strikes 
and Backlashes,” so the magazine really 
whets my appetite. 


JIM NEGLEY 

Chief Conservation Officer 

Nevada Fish and Game Commission 
Reno, Nevada 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Dear Sir: 


It was with a great deal of pleasure that 
I read your special July Natural History 
issue. As an ardent sportsman, I thoroughly 
enjoy reading about the many forms of wild- 
life other than the usual game animals and 
fish. I know your many readers will agree 
that the public should be informed more 
thoroughly of nature in general and will, 
therefore, appreciate trips afield to a much 
greater extent. 

The artwork illustrations that have ap- 
peared in recent copies of Florida Wildlife 
are superb. I particularly liked, “Animal 
Tracks” and we save all the Birdlife and 
Scrapbook pages for future reference. Give 
us more such articles and congratulations 


on a real good outdoor magazine. 


Cc: L. CLAYTON 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 





qD": HERO hurried from the tackle shop, clutching 
a paper bag in his hand. At home in his work- 
shop, he spread his new purchases on the bench be- 
fore him. He sighed happily. He looked at his new 
possessions with eyes narrowed in speculation. He 
chose one at random. Here was a new plug, stamped 
with the brand name of a famous manufacturer. It 
had cost our hero $1.50. This artificial lure was the 
end product of over $10,000.00 worth of research and 
engineering. Everything about it was the result of 
painstaking consideration. 

The body material was of a carefully controlled, 
specific density to produce the exact desired flotation. 
The contour of the plug was the result of many hun- 
dreds of hours of test in trial and error experiments. 
The colors had been field tested in 25 different areas 
and in every variety of water. The paint was an es- 
pecially designed, baked on enamel, guaranteed not 
to crack, chip, or fade under the rigors of fishing 
conditions. 

This plug had hooks and hardware carefully planned 
to conform to the delicate balance so necessary for 
the desired action. In the bottom of the lure box was 
a printed pamphlet, telling in detail the characteristics 





A confirmed tackle tinker working at it. The look of fiendish glee, 
the arm poised for the powerful thrust, the waiting tools, and the 


open tackle box are all common symptoms of this malady. 
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of the lure and the recommended methods of fishing 
it. The famous name tackle manufacturer was justi- 
fiably proud of this product. 

Our hero’s first action was to throw the printed 
pamphlet, unopened, into the trash box. Next, the 
hooks were removed from the plug to be replaced 
later with much larger ones. After a moment’s con- 
sideration, the front spinner came off to be later re- 
placed with a large, barrel swivel and snap. 

Putting the stripped plug in a vise, our hero made 
a series of criss cross, hacksaw cuts in the back and 
belly of the lure and, with an electric drill, bored 2 
holes on long diagonals through the lure’s body from 
side to side. Reassembled, and with liberal dabs of 
“old house paint,’ the plug was now the darling of 
our hero’s heart and a perfect example of the “tackle 
tinker’s”’ art. 

Let’s face it—tackle tinkers tear up more good fish- 
ing tackle every year than do the fish. However, they 
seem to be here to stay, and while the damage they 
do to good tackle is appalling, it must be admitted they 
are, also, responsible for many of the wonderful ad- 
vances made in the industry down through the years. 
The chances are, Dear Reader, that you, too, are 
a tackle tinker, and I will be the first to admit I, 
also, have tinkered my share. The ideal situation 
would be one where the tinkering urge was directed 
into wholly constructive channels and away from de- 
structive ones. There is just such an opportunity 
awaiting the tackle tinker today. 

How would you like to tinker yourself into a 
$1,000.00 cash prize and the possibility of future roy- 
alties and earnings besides? Well, here is your chance. 
WANTED—A NEW PRODUCT: 

“When anyone is willing to pay a cool $1,000 for 
one lone fish hook, it’s news in a big way. But, that’s 
exactly what one man is willing to do, and here is 
the story: 

“Commissioner Louis A. Wehle, of the New York 
State Conservation Department, is concerned about 
the large number of fish that are unintentionally 
killed by anglers each year. The records reveal that 
a high percentage of undersized fish, caught and re- 
turned to the water, perish as a result of damage done 
by the fish hook or by its removal. 

“Our present hooks are a barbed affair, purposely 
designed to make it difficult for the fish to dislodge. 
The trouble is that this very design makes it almost 
impossible for the fisherman to dislodge the hook when 
he wants to do so without serious damage to the fish. 
As a result, literally millions of our game fish are 
destroyed every year—all because of a fish hook. 

“Wehle, not content with this state of affairs, is 
offering personally $1,000 to the individual who can 
come up with a new idea for a workable fish hook 
that will minimize the damage to a fish. Many fish- 
ermen will immediately think of a barbless hook, 


but it won’t do. The idea must be new. 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


Lake Eaton 

As I look down the road I can see 
Old Glory fluttering in the breeze 
almost caressing the campers as they 
walk by on their way to do a little 
fishing. It is a rather pleasant feeling 
knowing that we now have a flag to 
raise and lower each day. Just this 
Sunday we had a dedication cere- 
mony for our flag pole and flag. 
Both are gifts from interested or- 
ganizations in the nearby city of 
Ocala. The flag was presented by 
Mr. John Martin representing 
the Woodmen of the World, and 
the flag pole was presented by Mr. 
Herb Romines on behalf of Moose 
Lodge 1014. 

The interesting fact about this 
presentation is that the flag pole 
was the one hundredth pole dedi- 
cated and presented by Mr. Herb 
Romines. Previous presentations of 
flag poles by Mr. Romines have been 
made to other camps, playgrounds, 
churches, schools, and other similar 
organizations. We are very happy 
here at camp for having been se- 
lected by Mr. Romines for this gift. 
It is something we have long needed 





here as we are now completing our 
third active year. While I am at it, 
I can think of no better time to thank 
Mr. Romines on behalf of the camp- 
ers and the League members of our 
affiliated clubs. 

During the dedication ceremonies, 
when the flag was being raised, the 
sky appeared to be bluer than ever 
and the red and white stripes seemed 
to vividly stand out against the blue- 
ness of the sky. It was a long awaited 
event, and looking at some of the 
eyes of those present, I could see 
moisture gathered there because of 
its importance and sentiment. Our 
profound thanks to Mr. Martin and 
the Woodmen of the World in Ocala 
for their generous offering of our 
new banner. 

Mr. Bob Dahne, our Chief of In- 
formation and Education, has prom- 
ised us a State Flag to unfurl be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes. 

While on the subjects of gifts, I 
might say that we are eagerly await- 
ing the promised presentation of a 
boat from the Jaycees in Ocala. A 
resolution passed by the Jaycees in 
presenting the gift was that it should 
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Some 100 youngsters met at Hemming Park in Jacksonville to leave for a one-week session 


at the Junior Conservation Camp at Lake Eaton in the Ocala National Forest. 
cursion was sponsored by the Jacksonville Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


The ex- 
Times-Union 


photo by Lou Egner. 








be an aluminum boat. You can be 
certain that we shall be glad to ac- 
cept it. Need we say that we need 
it most urgently? To Conrad Dutton 
and his Jaycee Association in Ocala, 
we extend our sincere thanks. 

These are all improvements. While 
on the subject then, we should not 
forget that we now have a mosquito 
control fog chemical machine which 
we use for spraying in the evening 
at camp. The attachment has been 
installed on our pick-up truck and 
is regulated so that the fog with its 
chemicals spreads onto the shore and 
cabin areas. The use of this machine 
has helped considerably in control- 
ling the mosquito problem. 
New Aquisitions 

Since our last little get-together 
in our column in the Wildlife Mag- 
azine, we have added to our small 
animal compound which was built 
by Mr. Don Carroll. We have ac- 
quired two cub bears which are ap- 
proximately 214 months old. We also 
have an albino squirrel and a fox 
which live within our small com- 
pound. The delighted pleasure de- 
rived from observing these small 
pets within their cages has been a 
big moment in the lives of our camp- 
ers here. Our two little fawns, of 
course, have the run of the woods 
and are certain always to show up 
for their three meals a day. It is not 
every camp that offers such an ad- 
vantage in being so close to wildlife. 


Attendance 

Our attendance so far this year at 
camp has been 304 and we still have 
another week to go, which means 
that we will equal our attendance of 
last year. Of this 304, 283 received 
their five lectures per week with a 
final examination given each Friday. 
Our figures haven’t been compiled 
as yet but it is evident that at least 
75 per cent of those attending camp 
have made a passing grade. Mr. Don 
Carroll, the Assistant Director of 
the camp, presented the panel dis- 
cussion lectures. Rather than using 
a straight lecture, Mr. Carroll em- 
ploys the use of discussion and par- 
ticipation of campers. It has been 
our practice this year to award our 
achievement emblem in game to 
those who made 100 in their exami- 
nations. Subjects that have been dis- 
cussed and taught during our sum- 
mer’session include alligators, croco- 
diles, snakes, bears, deer, quail, tur- 
key, trapping, animal tracking and 
animal impressions made of plaster 
of paris. Other subjects have been 
safety and use of firearms, nomen- 
clature of guns, rifle range and 
target shooting, cleaning and fillet- 
ing fish and.technique in the art of 
bait casting. Our recreation program 
consists of swimming, fishing, hik- 
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Information-Education Officer Don Carrol introduces two Junior Conservation campers 
to one of the bear cubs recently added to the camp’s wildlife collection. Photo by Jim Reed. 


ing, horse shoes, ping pong, check- 
ers, chess, quoits, darts and skish. 
Northeast Week 

Ralph Voss, Information and Edu- 
cation Officer from the Northeast 
Region, was very successful with his 
assigned week at camp for July 8 
through 14. 96 young men from Jack- 
sonville arrived on a Sunday after- 
noon in two Duval County school 
buses. Mr. Voss worked very close- 
ly with the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of Jacksonville who spon- 
sored the week and employed the 
use of school buses for transporta- 
tion. Our sincere congratulations to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
whose members made it possible for 
the youngsters in the Jacksonville 
area to spend a week at camp. And 
our hats off to Mr. Voss for his or- 
ganizational work. We _ sincerely 
hope that this can be repeated each 
succeeding year and that it becomes 
an annual project. 

During this week a trophy was 
offered for the best camper of the 
week. The lucky young outdoorsman 
was Frank Bunch. Frank was select- 
ed by the staff on the following qual- 
ifications: Initiative, ambition, co- 
operation, and interest in wildlife. 
He also made 100 on his examina- 
tion. Our congratulations to Frank 
Bunch. We understand he is inter- 
ested in organizing a Junior Conser- 
vation Club Unit in Jacksonville. 
C.L.A.W. Bulletin 

Word has just been received from 
Lloyd Johnson in Miami that he is 
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beginning to work on the C.L.A.W. 
Bulletin for League members. Lloyd 
writes that he would like to receive 
as much information and news as 
possible to publish this bulletin at 
least once a month. Lloyd was ap- 
pointed editor and publisher of the 
League’s official bulletin during the 


recent conference week and I am 
sure that all of us wish him every 
success with his new project. 


Fishing 

For our Isaac Waltons who are 
interested in fishing, I am sure you 
will be surprised to know that sev- 
eral weeks ago two beautiful bass 
were caught here at Lake Eaton 
weighing 434 pounds and 6% pounds 
each. Great numbers of bream have 
been caught here by the youngsters. 
For this summer, the 642 pound bass 
has withstood all challenges. 
Animal Tracking Impressions 

At each week’s encampment this 
summer, we have been keeping the 
best fox, alligator, raccoon and deer 
tracks, to be entered in the finals 
for the entire summer camping pe- 
riod. Winners in each class will be 
announced in the October issue. A 
suitable prize will be mailed to the 
winner having made the best track 


over all, and honorable mention 
certificates will be awarded each 
classification. 
New Clubs 


From the amount of interest shown 
by previous campers at this year’s 
encampment toward new clubs, we 
anticipate that during the fall at 
least half a dozen clubs will be or- 
ganized in the following cities: De- 
Barry, Kissimmee, Jacksonville, 
Tice, Titusville, Lake Worth, Delray 
Beach and Orlando. There is also 
considerable talk about reorganizing 
the club over in Tampa. The State 
League Officers are looking with 
anxious anticipation for the devel- 
opment of these new clubs. 

New Booklets 

I hope to be able to finish the book- 

let I am now writing on, “How to 


Organize Junior Clubs,” within the 
(Continued on Page 38) 





Early training in the proper use and care of firearms is an investment in future hunter 
safety. A group of Junior Conservation campers receives lesson in gun handling at the 


camp's rifle range. 


Photo by Jim Reed. 


ENDS DECEMBER 31, 1956 - - - 
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JUNIOR WILDLIFE 
PHOTO CONTEST 








R i i E Ss GRAND PRIZE 


For the photo judged most 
1. The Junior Wildlife Photo Contest ends at midnight December 31, 1956. wateadias of et contest, 


2. Contestants must be between the ages of 8 and 18 inclusive. regardless of division, a 


The contest is open to all children regardless of where they live. How- groneaxe ages ee 
ever, all photos must be taken within the State of Florida. ollowing wi e awarded. 


4. All photos must be mailed first class mail to Florida Wildlife, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, by midnight of December 31, 1956. 


5. Contestants may submit as many photos as they desire. 


Photos must be at least 4 inches by 5 inches in size and no larger 
than 11 inches by 14 inches. 


7. The following information must be printed or typed on a piece of 
paper and pasted on the back of each photograph: (Do not write on 
photos.) (a) Name of camera used (b) type of film used (c) ex- 
posure used (d) location where picture was taken (e) your name, 
address, and age. This information must appear on the back of every 
photograph submitted. 


8. All prize winning photographs become the property of Florida Wildlife. 


9. No photographs will be returned unless self addressed, stamped en- 
velope is enclosed with entry. 


SEVEN DIVISIONS 





First and second place prizes will be awarded the best photographs 
submitted for each of the following divisions: 





PHANTOM TUBULAR SPINNING ROD 
BIRDS @ ANIMALS e FISH oe PLANTS GLADDING 8# PLATYL SPINNING LINE 


HUNTING e@ SCENICS oe FISHING ASSORTED FISHING TACKLE 


= FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Hundreds of Prizes 





PFLUEGER SKILKAST REEL 





FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOKS 





PALCO CANTEENS 


LUCKY SEVEN TACKLE ASSORTMENTS 
GLADDING SPINNING LINE 
MINTON ROD HOLDER 
ASSORTED PFLUEGER BAITS 
CREEK CHUB BAITS 
SPIN DILLY FISHING LURES 
BRIDGE AND HAND LINES 
ASSORTED BARRACUDA BAITS 
FISHERMAN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
PORTER SPIN POPS 
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BSE Se aes 


PFLUEGER PELICAN SPINNING REEL 





SQUACKY SQUIRREL CALLS 
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MANNING SHRIMP LURES 


SOUTH BEND ROCK HOPPERS 
ASSORTED PORTER BAITS 
METFLY SPOONS 
PFLUEGER SCAMPER SPOONS 
ASSORTED BOONE LURES 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


EVERY CONTESTANT A WINNER 


Every contestant will receive a 
useful item of fishing tackle wheth- 
er or not their photo is selected for 
a division prize. 











TURM-SPORT COOKING STOVE 


ORCHARD EXTENDO FISHING ROD 
VAL-DO SPORTSMAN ASSORTMENT 
CORTLAND FISHING LINE 
FLOWERING FLOREO LURES 
KINGFISH TACKLE ASSORTMENTS 
POTBELLY LURES 
SHELL-O-MATIC CARTRIDE DISPENSER 
CHASE TACKLE ASSORTMENT 
CANE POLE TACKLE 
LUCKY 7 FISHING LEADERS 





VIRGINIA 
RAIL 





INSIDE ON 
THE RAIL 








The traditional method of hunting marsh hens in the tidal areas of Florida‘s north 

east coast involves two men and a boat. One poles or paddles from the stern, the other 

handles the shotgun from the bow. The hunter above retrieves a clapper rail, the number 
one objective of most of the state’s marsh hen hunters. -bh- 


10 


EPTEMBER 1st marks an impor- 

tant event for Florida’s hunters. 
The rising sun on that day will 
usher in the marsh hen season, the 
first event on the program for the 
1956-57 hunting season. 

For a good many years now the 
rail bird has been the season opener 
for scattergunners in this southeast- 
ern corner of the country. More cf- 
ten than not the prevailing condi- 
tions of weather and temperature 
make plans for a beach picnic or 
swimming party seem more appro- 
priate than arrangements for a hunt- 
ing jaunt. That is, of course, unless 
one has grown up to the venerable 
southern coastal sport of rail bird 
hunting, or has been introduced to 
this specialized branch of the scatter- 
gun game. Then, no matter what the 
weatherman has managed to con- 
coct, September means marsh hens. 

From the standpoint of practica- 
bility, the hunting of marsh hens is 
traditionally a sport of the tidal 
areas. All rails (known almost ex- 
clusively as marsh hens by Florida 
hunters) are not by any means con- 
fined to the salt marshlands. As a 
matter of fact the largest of the six 
species known to occur within the 
state, the King Rail, is essential- 
ly a bird of the inland, freshwater 
marshes. 

Now and again some special situa- 
tion makes possible a successful hunt 
for Kings. The cutting of rice in 
which the birds are feeding, for ex- 
ample, may corner them so that 
eventually they flush as the har- 
vesting machinery reduces by stages 
the cover in which they lurk. Ad- 
mittedly these special conditions 
which make for King Rail hunting 
in some of the other states are sel- 
dom encountered in Florida. It is for 
this reason that marsh hen hunting 
in the Sunshine State is mainly a 
tidal zone proposition. 

In addition to the King Rail which 
has already been mentioned, there 
are five other species of rails known 
to occur within the state. These are 
the Clapper, the Virginia, the Sora, 
the Black, and the Yellow. Of these 
birds, the Clapper is by far the most 
important to the state’s_ scatter- 
gunners. 


The Virginia Rail is not too widely 
known although it is far from un- 
common, especially in the Gulf 
Coastal section where a sprinkling 
of these birds is the usual thing in 
the mixed bags which are the lot of 
Gulf marsh hunters. Considerably 
smaller than the King Rail, the Vir- 
ginia is so similar in form and col- 
oration to that species that it appears 
but a pocket edition of the larger 
bird. 


The Sora is a small rail character- 
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ized by its yellowish chicken-like 
bill. In flight the Sora gives the im- 
pression of being a much more adept 
aerial performer than its larger, 
more widely hunted relatives. 

The little Black Rail is so small 
in size that it is doubtful most hunt- 
ers would recognize it as a rail 
should this midget member of the 
tribe flush from the marsh before 
him. The Yellow Rail is a small, 
light colored species seldom seen 
even by those who seek specifically 
to find specimens. Neither of these 
latter two birds are of significance 
to Florida marsh hen hunters. 

There are two general methods 
used in the hunting of marsh hens 
in Florida. One method, the tradi- 
tional two-men-in-a-pole-boat opera- 
tion, is confined almost entirely to 
the Atlantic coastal marshes along 
the northeastern part of the state. 
The other, working the marsh afoot, 
is used in the tidelands along both 
the Atlantic side of the state as well 
as along the Gulf. 

The ideal conditions for hunting 
from a boat result when an extreme- 
ly high tide is backed by strong in- 
shore winds. During such times, the 
dense vegetation of the marsh is 
flooded over leaving only scattered 
patches of sparse cover from which 
the rails are easily flushed. This 
type of hunting is best carried on 
as a two-man affair; one sits or 
stands in the bow and does the shoot- 
ing while the other poles or paddles 
the boat through the flooded marsh. 

During a season it is not often that 
there are more than a few days when 
conditions even remotely approach 


Gulf Coast marsh hen hunting is mainly a foot sloggers game. 


* we 
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Railway and road em- 


bankments, dikes, weedy shores of marshes, and the heavily vegetated margins of tidal 
islands are all good prospects for rail hunting on foot. -bh- 


the ideal. Although it is definitely 
not as productive as hunting over 
an almost totally flooded marsh, a 
good many rails are harvested by 
boat hunters working slowly through 
the sloughs and cuts on an ordinary 
high tide. Despite the fact that there 
remains above water an abundance 
of cover, an occasional rail will flush 
from the grass at the approach of 
the boat. A rail may now and again 
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be spotted picking about the open 
mud flats always near cover into 
which he can disappear the moment 
danger threatens. They are some- 
times seen swimming sloughs and 
cuts for despite the fact that the 
marsh hen is not equipped with 
webbed-feet they are nonetheless 
capable aquatic performers. 

Some hunters have learned that 
isolated “islands” of grass and 
clumps of willow or other moisture 
loving shrubs are favored resting 
places for rails. These places the ex- 
perienced marsh hen hunter gives 
special attention, beating or thrash- 
ing them with paddle or pole as he 
works methodically from one clump 
to another through the marsh. 

Railway and road embankments, 
dikes, weedy shores of marshes, and 
the heavily vegetated margins of ti- 
dal islands are all good prospects for 
rail hunting on foot. Even ordinary 
water levels at high tides crowd 
birds into such places. Here they 
are sometimes gunned successfully 
by a lone hunter but more often 
three, four, or more hunters will find 
more shooting by combining forces 
to drive such cover, walking abreast 
of one another and some ten or 
fifteen yards apart. 

Along the Gulf Coast the tidal 
fluctuation is not as marked as it is 
along the northeastern part of the 
state. For that reason it is only 
on the exceptionally high tide coin- 


ciding with an unusually strong in- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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shore wind that any degree of the 
elsewhere popular pole boat shoot- 
ing is possible. In this part of the 
rail bird country, those who have 
done any amount of marsh slogging 
have discovered that, contrary to 
the usual situation, rail hunting is 
more productive on the low tide. 


The reason for this is simple; the 
tides seldom flood the marshes com- 
pletely enough to reduce the cover 
to the degree required for east coast 
type hunting. The habits of the rails 
themselves furnish the key to ebb 
tide hunting. As the waters recede, 
the birds gradually work into the 
zone of low growing vegetation 
where some of the crustaceans and 
other food items favored by the rails 
are found in abundance. From this 


low growing cover, the birds are 


much more readily flushed. 


A close working dog will aid in 
jumping birds from the cover and 
will also prove invaluable in cutting 
down the loss of cripples. A winged 
rail will almost certainly hit the 
ground on the run, snaking off 
through the maze of vegetation with 
surprising rapidity. Rails are also 
accomplished divers and have been 
seen hugging the bottom of sloughs 
and potholes in an effort to elude 
would be captors. 


Perhaps not as exciting as some of 
the more popular types of scatter- 
gunning, marsh hen hunting never- 
theless does have some definite 
points in its favor. For one thing it 
offers a reason to wander afield at 





GALLINULE 
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a time when most other types of 
hunting are still well in the future. 
It provides some early season, shoot- 
ing-eye polishing after several 
months of lay off. The marsh hen, 
correctly prepared, is excellent 
eating. 

Before you relegate marsh hen 
hunting to the level of pot shooting 
chickens in the barnyard, take a try 
at it. You may be surprised to find 
that a rail bird scudding across a 
wind blown marsh is far from a 
cinch target, despite the deceptive 
appearance of aerial ineptness as 
the bird labors to clear the cover 
of its chosen habitat. 


You may not bag too many birds 
or you may down the limit in record 
time. Be that as it may, whether you 
slog the marsh afoot or turn a trick 
at push pole or paddle, it’s a cinch 
you will get plenty of outdoor 
exercise. -mhn- © 


A good many rails are harvested by boat 

hunters working slowly through the sloughs 

and cuts on an ordinary high tide. De- 

spite the fact that there remains above water 

an abundance of cover, an occasional rail 

will flush from the grass at the approach 
of the boat. -jj- 














1956 
MARSH HEN HUNTING REGULATIONS 


Rails (marsh hens) and gallinules may be hunted from September | 
through November 9. This season of 70 consecutive days is an increase 
of 10 days over last year. 

Bag Limits: Rails (except Sora) and gallinules—10 per day, 20 in 

possession. 

Sora—25 per day, 25 in possession. 

Shooting Hours—One-half hour before sunrise to sunset. 

No shotgun capable of holding more than three shells in the magazine 
and chamber combined may be used in the taking of marsh hens nor can 
rifles be used. 

Shooting from a boat with outboard motor attached or from an inboard 
equipped boat is prohibited. 


A state hunting license is required by every hunter 15 years of age 
and older. 


In such heavy cover the percentage of lost birds is high. A well-trained dog of one of 
the retrieving breeds will help reduce the loss and is an invaluable aid in flushing birds 
on foot hunting jaunts as well. -jj- 


A ALORS ROAR INANE OCCT ARRRS: — Znnen 





Although rails give the impression of being 

none too adept awing, they are far from 

being a cinch target for most scattergun- 
ners. -bh- 
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1956-57 HUNTING DATES 


| kpeeapee 1956-57 general hunt- 
ing season for non-migratory 
birds and animals will open the 
Tuesday before Thanksgiving, No- 
vember 20, except in seven South 
Florida counties where an early sea- 
son will open Friday, November 9. 
The dates were set during a formal 
meeting of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission at Tampa, 
July 14, 1956. 

Shooting hours on resident species 
—deer, turkey, quail, squirrel, bear 
and panther—will be from one-half 
hour before sunrise to one-half hour 
after sunset. 

Hunting will be allowed every 
day in the 39 counties of the First, 
Third and Fourth Conservation Dis- 
tricts. The remainder of the state, 
Second and Fifth Districts, will have 
staggered-day hunting, with the first 
six days and the period from De- 
cember 25 through January 1 open 
every day, and Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Fridays closed to all other times. 

A special Spring turkey gobbler 
hunt will be held March 30 through 
April 8 in the Second and Third Dis- 
tricts of North Florida, with morn- 
ing shooting only. 

The early South Florida season 
affects the seven counties, or por- 
tions thereof, lying South of State 
Road 80 from West Palm Beach to 
Belle Glade and Fort Myers, in- 
cluding all of Dade, Monroe, Brow- 
ard and Collier counties and por- 
tions of Palm Beach, Hendry and 
Lee Counties. 

Hunting dates and bag limits for 
various species of resident animals 
and birds will be: 

DEER—Buck deer with one or 
more five-inch antlers, one per day, 
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two per season. Opens Tuesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving, November 20, 
with an earlier South Florida open- 
ing date of Friday, November 9. 
Closes January 13, with an earlier 
closing date of January 1 in seven 
South Florida Counties as well as 
Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Walton and 
Escambia counties in Northwest 
Florida. Special season in Gilchrist 
and Clay counties November 20 
through December 9. No deer hunt- 
ing permitted in Hardee, Manatee, 
Sarasota, Pinellas, Alachua, DeSoto, 
Bradford, Union and portions of 
Polk, Hillsborough, Baker, Nassau, 
Columbia and Suwannee Counties. 
Key deer protected at all times in 
Monroe County. 

TURKEY—Either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per day, 
three per season, with special sea- 
son bag of two in four counties. 
Opens Tuesday, before Thanksgiv- 
ing, November 20, with an earlier 
South Florida opening date of No- 
vember 9. Closes February 1, with 
an earlier closing date of January 
1 in seven South Florida counties. 
Special season in Hardee, Manatee, 
Sarasota and DeSoto Counties No- 
vember 20 through November 25 
and December 22 through Decem- 
ber 25, with daily and season bag 
limited to two. Special Spring gob- 
bler hunting season March 30 
through April 8 in Second and Third 
Districts of North Florida. Special 
season in Clay County, November 
20 through December 9. No turkey 
hunting permitted in Hernando, Pin- 
ellas, Alachua, Bradford, Union and 
portions of Polk, Hillsborough, Bak- 
er, Nassau, Columbia and Suwan- 
nee Counties. 
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QUAIL—Daily bag limited to 10, 
with no season bag limit. Opens 
Tuesday before Thanksgiving, No- 
vember 20, with an earlier opening 
date of November 9 in Dade, Brow- 
ard, Collier, Monroe and that part 
of Palm Beach County South of 
State Road 80. Closes February 1, 
with an earlier closing date of Janu- 
ary 1 in Dade, Broward, Collier and 
Monroe Counties and a portion of 
Palm Beach County. 


SQUIRREL—Daily bag limited to 
10 gray squirrel and two fox squir- 
rel with no season bag limit. Opens 
Tuesday before Thanksgiving, No- 
vember 20, with an earlier opening 
date of November 9 in all counties 
or portions of counties lying south 
of State Road 80. Closes February 
1, with an earlier closing date of 
January 1 in South Florida. 


BEAR AND PANTHER—Legal 
game during open deer seasons only. 
Daily and seasonal bag limited to 
one on both bear and panther. Cub 
bears protected at all times. 

RABBIT—Hunting license needed 
to take either cottontail or swamp 
rabbit during regular hunting sea- 
son. 


WILD HOGS—Game animals in 
certain wildlife management areas. 


DOE AND FAWN DEER—Pro- 
tected at all times in all areas. 


UNPROTECTED ANIMALS — 
English sparrow, buzzard, sharp- 
shinned hawk, Cooper’s hawk, great 
horned owl, crow, jackdaw, weasel, 
skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, red 
and gray fox, bobcat and raccoon 
are unprotected species that may be 
taken at any time. @ 
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MANAGEMENT AREA 
HUNTING DATES 





EARLY ARCHERY 
AND BEAR HUNTS 


SPECIAL DEER 
HUNTING DATES 


Archery Hunts 
Ocala—October 12 to October 21. 
Eglin—October 27 to November 4. 


Management Areas 

1. Bear Hunts 

Osceola Hunt—October 1 to October 27, one three 
day hunt per week. 

Apalachicola Hunt—October 1 to October 27, two 
three day hunts per week. 

2. Ocala Deer Hunt—November 20 to December 30. 

3. Apalachicola Deer Hunt—November 20 to De- 
cember 15. 

4. Osceola Deer Hunt—November 20 to December 
15. 

). Eglin Field Deer Hunt—November 20 to De- 
cember 2 and December 15 to January 1. 

6 & 7. Gulf Hammock and Steinhatchee Hunts— 
November 20 to December 30. 

8, 9 & 10. Tomoka, Farmton and Sumter-Citrus 
Hunts—November 20 to December 30. 

11. Collier Hunt—November 9 to January 1. 

12. Cecil M. Webb Hunt—November 20 until al- 
lowable number of birds have been taken. 

13. J. W. Corbett Hunt—November 20 to Decem- 
ber 30. 

14. Fisheating Creek Hunt—November 20 to De- 
cember 30. 

15. Lee Hunt—November 11 to January 13—Hunt- 
ing on Wednesdays and Sundays. Only quail to be 
taken after January 1. 

16. Aucilla Hunt—November 20 to January 13. 

17. Everglades Hunt—November 9 to January 20. 
Deer and hogs open only November 9 to January 1. 
Waterfowl open during the waterfowl season. 

18. St. Marks Goose Hunt—Tuesday after opening 
of waterfowl season to December 28. Hunting on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays only. 

19. Avon Park Hunt—November 24 to January 27. 
Hunting on Saturday and Sunday only. 

20. Richloam Hunt—November 20 to December 30. 

21. Croom Hunt—November 20 to December 16. 

22. Gaskin Hunt—November 20 to December 30. 

23. Holopaw Hunt—Novermebr 20 to December 30. 

24. Okeechobee Hunt—November 20 to December 
30. Ist 6 days open. Hunting on Saturday and Sun- 
day only thereafter. 

25. Simmons Pasture—November 20 to December 
15. 

26. Big Cypress Hunt—November 9 to January 1. 

27. Camp Blanding Hunt—November 20 to Decem- 
ber 30. © 
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REGIONAL 
HUNTING DATES 


Third and Fourth Conservation Districts during 
the 1956-57 open season. 


The remaining districts, Second and Fifth, will have 
staggered-day hunting, with the first six days from 
November 20 through 25 and the period from De- 
cember 25 through January 1 open every day, with 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays closed at all other 
times. 

The First District’s special turkey hunt in Hardee, 
Manatee, Sarasota and DeSoto Counties will be open 
every day from November 20 through November 25, 
closed November 26 through December 21, open De- 
cember 22 through December 25. 


The Second District’s special deer hunting season 
in Gilchrist and Clay Counties will be open every 
day November 20 through 25, and then closed on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays until end of season De- 
cember 9. The same dates also apply to the Second 
District’s special turkey season in Clay County. 


The five conservation districts of Florida are com- 
posed of the following counties: 


FIRST DISTRICT—Hernando, Pasco, Hillsborough, 
Pinellas, Polk, Manatee, Hardee, Sarasota, DeSoto, 
Highlands, Charlotte, Glades, Lee and Hendry Coun- 
ties. 

SECOND DISTRICT—Nassau, Duval, Clay, Baker, 
Union, Bradford, Alachua, Columbia, Gilchrist, Levy, 
Hamilton, Suwannee, Lafayette, Dixie, Madison and 
Taylor Counties. 

THIRD DISTRICT—Escambia, Santa Rosa, Oka- 
loosa, Walton, Holmes, Washington, Bay, Jackson, Cal- 
houn, Gulf, Gadsden, Liberty, Franklin, Leon, Wakulla 
and Jefferson Counties. 

FOURTH DISTRICT—Indian River, Okeechobee, 
St. Lucie, Martin, Palm Beach, Broward, Dade, Mon- 
roe and Collier Counties. 

FIFTH DISTRICT—St. Johns, Putnam, Flagler, 
Marion, Volusia, Lake, Citrus, Sumter, Seminole, 
Orange, Brevard and Osceola Counties. @ 


H UNTING WILL BE PERMITTED every day in the First, 


(Additional Hunting Season News on Page 34) 








General view of the Cape Sable area, Everglades National Park. 
Lake Ingraham is the body of water to the left. Cape Sable at 
the upper right is the southernmost tip of the Florida mainland. 
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Aerial photo of the new Marina at Flamingo, 
Everglades National Park. 


““FACE LIFTING’’ 


AT FLAMINGO 


By ED LOUYS 





\ oe WON’T RECOGNIZE Flamingo or the tortuous 
old road that once crossed the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, come January, 1957! 

That’s the month that park officials, headed by 
Superintendent Dan Beard, have set for the grand 
reopening of the beautiful park via the new Fla- 
mingo Highway, and the completion of a master boat 
marina at its terminus on the very tip of the peninsula. 

From the park entrance, 32 miles southwest of Mi- 
ami, to the marl prairies fringing the bay of Florida 
at Flamingo, a distance of 30 miles, the old road and 
many of its familiar landmarks have been subjected 
to a massive “pushing around.” 

A new three lane highway is rapidly taking shape 
where venturesome motorists used to brush fenders 
and scrape the mangrove thickets, and the road has 
been elevated so that there is no likelihood of driving 
hub deep in high water during the “wet” season as 
in the past, or of watching alligators and ducks swim- 
ming nonchalantly across the track. 

Coot Bay Ranger Station, only vestige of civiliza- 
tion on the old trail, is being dismantled. Its facilities 
are being transferred to the new Flamingo base of 
operations just down the road, and from there the 
Flamingo canal, widened and dredged to a depth of 
six feet, has been completed to Coot Bay in the wind- 
ing shape of a natural river. This waterway, named 
Buttonwood Creek, will be the new inland “shortcut” 
to the Whitewater Bay-Shark River region, and to the 
sawgrass country to the north as well. 

The new road will cross Buttonwood Creek near 
the former site of Browns Camp, via a high level 
bridge. The bridge, a park spokesman said, will have 
vertical clearance of 10 feet to accommodate much 
of the anticipated cruiser-sized boat traffic. 

The fate of the Homestead Canal, that old brush- 
choked ditch where we used to cast for snook and 
baby tarpon, will mist the eye of many an angler. 
It has been covered with mountains of fill hauled 
from the immense borrow pits which now scar the 
salt marshes. 

The borrow pits in turn are destined to replace the 
ditches as the roadside fishing holes of tomorrow. They 
are to be landscaped and shaped like lakes, and will 
provide needed refuge for both fish and wildlife dur- 
ing the dry seasons. 

“Operation Flamingo” represents more than a prom- 
ise of pleasant motoring in an area that former visitors 
night describe as an “undeveloped obstacle course.” 
It will open wide a tremendous area of protected wa- 
ter, with centrally located facilities, for the first time. 
The Everglades Park Co., Inc., a group of far-sighted 
Miamians who are developing the park marina and 
other service concessions, recognize the potential of 
this outboarders paradise. Robert B. Knight, the gen- 
eral manager, and his associates literally cut their 
fishing teeth in this remote “Back Country.” 
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They realized that the new road 
would bring the masses with a hun- 
ger for exploring the myriad water- 
ways in this heretofore “impassable” 
land. The first consideration there- 
fore was a marina, equipped to satis- 
fy virtually every nautical appetite. 
The Marina, in conjunction with a 
200 seat dining room-restaurant- 
cocktail lounge, is already complete, 
even to its 57 rental slips for tran- 
sient boatmen. A 175 foot launching 
ramp and parking space for 150 cars 
with boat trailers, along with a two- 
ton electric hoist which will lift a 
boat in and out for the nominal fee 
of a dollar, is the primary attraction 
to visiting outboarders who bring 
their own rigs. Four charter boats, 
eight sightseeing boats, and several 
rental outboard cruisers equipped 
with twin 30 HP motors, will be sup- 
plemented by 50 fiberglass rental 
skiffs at three and four person rates 
of $5.00 and $6.00 per day. 


Knight also assured us that a com- 
plete tackle shop handling live bait, 
a marine and auto service station, in- 
cluding outboard sales and service, 
would be ready for the January 
opening. 


Within walking distance of the 
Marina area, park workmen are put- 
ting the finishing touches on a shad- 
ed picnic ground which affords a 
lovely view of Florida Bay and its 
keys. Next is the camping area which 
will eventually accommodate trailer 
visitors. Fresh water can be pro- 
cured here when the park re-opens. 
No overnight accommodations will 
be available at Flamingo in the near 
future. Superintendent Dan Beard, 
always a staunch foe of exploitation 
which might tend to interfere with 
wildlife propagation, particularly 
where the nesting birds are con- 
cerned, has temporarily discarded 
plans to permit the erection of a 
motel in the park area. He shares 
the reluctance of fellow naturalists 
to permit further building, fearing 
the development of a resort area. 

Beard’s first concern is for the 
birds, rather than fishing—that fact 
has been established. His ambition 
is to restore the park as nearly as 
possible to its natural state, a com- 
mendable virtue, yet one that may 
conceivably change the sportfishing 
picture at nearby Cape Sable. 


Cape Sable’s sandy wastes front 
Lake Ingraham, a large shallow 
spawning-feeding area for most of 
the salt water fish known to the 
area. Though formerly a fresh water 
basin and once a renowned breeding 
ground for migrating birds, Ingra- 
ham is now tidal influenced by the 
east and middle cape canals, and the 
general area produces some of the 
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heaviest catches of snook, channel 
bass and sea trout in South Florida. 

Mr. Beard is considering the pos- 
sibility of blocking the tide to Lake 
Ingraham with dams and reverting 
it back to the exclusive use of 
waterfowl. However, the fresh and 
brackish water flow into Ingraham 
from the north has already been 
blocked with fill through Beard’s 
efforts to create a larger fresh water 
nesting ground. I went over this 
oddly situated marl prairie in a jeep, 
marvelling at the density of the mos- 
quitoes and frequent glimpses of the 
jet black “Cape Sable Rabbits” 
which abound in the area. 

From the Marina at Flamingo, the 





This 27-pound snook was taken on a yel- 
low jig in park waters near Flamingo. 


outboarders will be able to venture 
hundreds of safe water miles in al- 
most any direction he chooses, pro- 
viding of course, that a measure of 
common sense is used in navigating 
about this big country. U.S.C.G. 
Geodetic charts of the area are 
standard equipment for boatmen 
who know the water, yet unless a 
man has a keen eye for detail even 
a chart will be useless where thou- 
sands of islands and creeks seem to 
be identically the same. 


Most of the park’s roadside attrac- 
tions, the Anhinga Trail, Cypress 
Head, End o’ Glades Observation 
Tower, are surprisingly close to the 
wildlife of the area. The Audubon 
Society conducts boat tours into 
dense waterfowl rookeries from the 
West Lake landing. 


There are numerous ponds and 
streams about ten miles north of 
Flamingo by water. Black bass, rock 
bass, bream, small snook and tar- 
pon can often be found cavorting 
together when the sweet water runs 
in from the sawgrass ... and the 
birds in this country, brother! The 
only other place you are likely to 
see some of ’em is in the books. 


Everglades National Park has a 
little of everything to offer the vis- 
itor, and its fishing is something 
special. Come down and look it over 
any time after January—if you want 
to travel Flamingo Road—and be 


sure to bring your tackle for sport 
and binoculars for sight-seeing. @ 





Ed Louys lands a channel bass from the saw grass area northwest of Flamingo. In this 
same area largemouth bass and snook also went for a yellow jig fished with spinning tackle. 
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In the museum's workshop, Assistant Preparator John W. Maxfield applies preservative 

to the skull of a long extinct crocodilian. During the Ice Age, a geological period which 

ended some 10,000 years ago, Florida hosted an extraordinary variety of animal life, 
some forms of which still exist in the state today. 


WINDOW 
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One of the many habitat groups in the museum’s Ornithology Hall 
features this pair of limpkins, Florida’s unique “crying birds’’. 
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A fiberglass porpoise, artfully created from 
a plaster cast of an actual specimen, receives 
a final buffing down by John Maxfield. 
Tinted in natural life colors by skilled mu- 
seum craftsmen, such “models” present a 
strikingly life-like appearance. 


PAIR OF LIMPKINS, Florida’s mysterious, com- 

plaining-voiced “crying bird” pauses immobile 
on the margin of an isolated, cypress-lined slough. 
One, with wings upraised, watches as its mate stands 
poised to probe the swamp ooze for succulent crusta. 
cean or mollusk. 

A step or two away a pair of anhingas—water tur- 
keys—watch over their downy nestling in the pile 
of twigs and Spanish moss that is their tree-top nest 
overlooking a vista of Florida lake and forest. 

In a live oak hammock, a majestic turkey gobbler 
stands frozen in alert immobility as though an alien 
sound had warned him that a potential enemy had 
invaded his domain. ) 

There is no thrashing through brush and timbered 
swamp on the slim chance of viewing the all but van- 
ished ivory-billed woodpecker for there on the bole 
of that river swamp tree clings one of the rare birds. 
On a fallen branch lying on the littered floor of the 
forest is another, a wood grub held firmly in its bill. 

On a pine branch perches a Carolina Paroquet, a 
bird now blotted from the earth by the dark curtain 
of extinction. In the tree hollow nest nearby is a 
clutch of eggs; you can see them easily for a section 
of the trunk has been cut away to leave the nest 
cavity exposed. 

In the short span of an hour or less, if one be so 
inclined, he can visit a representative segment of 
Florida’s varied wildlife habitats and view many of 
the outstandingly characteristic feathered species 
which live there. In effect, a comprehensive bird watch- 
ing tour of the state is possible without once leaving 
the confines of Ornithology Hall in the Florida State 
Museum at Gainesville. 
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Florida is a land of broad savan- 
nas, dense mangrove thickets, cab- 
bage palm and magnolia jungles; of 
pine flatwoods, cypress bays, oak 
ridges and tropical sea beaches; of 
low, sandy hills, swift flowing, crys- 
tal clear, spring fed creeks and slug- 
gish, swamp-stained rivers; of marsh- 
lands, ponds, and rolling clay hills. 
All this and more represents the di- 
versity of the state’s wildlife habitat. 
Small wonder that there is a unique 
and abundant assemblage of animal 
life to be found within the bounda- 
ries of Florida. The fauna of the 
peninsula is perhaps more diversi- 
fied than that of any other section 
of similar size in the country. 

The wildlife of the state has not 
always been as we know it today. 
During the ice age, a geological pe- 
riod which ended some 10,000 years 
ago, the peninsula hosted an extraor- 
dinary variety of animal life. In ad- 
dition to many of the present day 
species there were tigers, camels, 
saber-tooth tigers, mammoths, mas- 
todons, ground sloths, giant armadil- 
los, tapirs, dire wolves, and pecar- 
ries. Some of these animals were 
driven into Florida by the advance 
of the continental ice cap, others 
migrated northward from Central 
and South America. From skeleta! 
fragments — a fossilized tooth, a 
skull, sometimes a complete skeleton 
—unearthed by planned, meticulous 
probing or accidentally in the course 


of commercial excavation, specialists 
(Continued on Next Page) 


Dr. William Sears, Assistant Curator of 
Social Sciences, examines a treasured find, 
one of two aboriginal totems thus far dis- 
covered in Florida archaeological investiga- 

tions. 
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Standing room only. A corner of a storage vault in the Florida State Museum. Only a 
small portion of the material in the museum’s extensive collections is on public display 


due to the restrictions imposed by space limitations. 





The museum has an extensive reference collection of bird and mammal study skins. Not 
on public display, these study skin collections are available to naturalists, artists, students 


and others with special interests requiring detailed examination of specimens. 
a pair of hawk skins :s museum staffer John Maxfield. 





Examining 
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Painting the background for a new habitat group, the artist uses color transparencies as 
a guide to assure authenticity. The background shown above will be part of a pine-palmetto 


The museum is 
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habitat display featuring the prothonotary warbler. 


popular with adults and children alike. Here a museum visiting 
studies a display of Florida birds. 





family 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


are able to reconstruct in form these 
creatures of a bygone era. 

To preserve for its educational, 
recreational, and cultural values ma- 
terials pertaining to the present day 
wildlife resources of the state as well 
as the remnants and mementos of 
past populations, is one of the func- 
tions of the Florida State Museum. 

There are many other phases of 
the Florida scene that are of educa- 
tional and cultural value. This is as 
may be expected for Florida has the 
longest history of all the states and 
in many ways her story is the most 
colorful. 

The cultural and educational val- 
ues of a museum had long been 
recognized in the state, a fact which 
the Legislature confirmed in 1917. 
In that year the lawmakers author- 
ized an appropriation to be used for 
the establishment of a state museum 
as a department of the University 
of Florida. Mr. T. Van Hyning who 
had been instrumental in convincing 
the lawmakers of the value of such 
an institution became its first Di- 
rector. 

During the early years of its op- 
eration the emphasis was placed on 
gathering materials concerned with 
two specialized phases of the state’s 
natural history—birds and shells. As 
the University expanded, there arose 
an ever increasing demand for the 
on campus space taken up by the col- 
lections, themselves becoming ex- 





This turkey gobbler is part of one of the 
museum’s habitat groups displaying typical 
bird species of the state. 
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ceedingly crowded as material was 

continually acquired. In 1939 the 

Florida State Museum was moved 
| to its present location in the Seagle 
| Building in downtown Gainesville. 

After some 28 years of service as 
the museum’s Director, Mr. Van 
Hyning retired in 1945 and Nile 
Schaeffer, the department’s chief 
preparator became the acting direc- 
tor in which capacity he served for 
a number of years. 

In 1952 there began a reorganiza- 
tion of the Museum. The next year 
the present Director, Dr. Arnold M. 
Grobman, was selected to head the 
Museum. Under the reorganization 
program there were established four 
separate departments within the 
Museum, each with its separate and 
specialized function. There are now 
departments of Exhibits, Biological 
Sciences, Social Sciences, and Physi- 
cal Sciences. 

The functions of the Museum are 
to collect and preserve items of sci- 
entific and civic value as examples 


(Continued on Page 39) 





Museum Director Arnold B. Grobman (left) discusses a museum display with 
Assistant Preparator John Maxfield. 
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Reminiscent of the totem carvings of 
Pacific Northwest Indian tribes is this owl 
effigy, one of two examples of Florida Indian One of the life-like habitat groups in the museum features this pair of Anhingas or 
handicraft of this type thus far discovered water turkeys standing guard over a downy youngster in a tree-top nest overlooking a 

in the state. Florida lake. 
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Old Doc 
Springs 
A Surprise 


By JIM LEE 


HE SMELL OF BURNING LEAVES was in the air as Old 
Doc left the city limits and headed toward the 
river. The country was bright with autumn color and 
Doc’s spirits were rising as the temperature was falling. 
In a few weeks the season would open on squirrels 
and deer and Doc would have his hands full. He nearly 
had his hands full already, with license agents in the 
country stores and hardware stores in town busy again 
after the interest in fishing had declined with hot 
weather. 
Doc loved the old road that led to the river. Tall 
pines bordered it on both sides, and now the sumac 
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and sourwood were adding their brilliant color to the 
scene. A light rain the day before had settled the dust, 
and only a few tracks showed in the road. Most people 
took the hard-top, a little longer but much faster. Doc 
preferred the old road. As he drove slowly along he 
noticed here and there the tracks of deer, ’coons, and 
‘possums in the lightly crusted sand. Doc stopped the 
car and stared for a minute when he came to another 
story told by the tracks in the sand. A car had stopped, 
backed up, and at least two people had gotten out. 
Something large and bloody had been dragged from 
the woods and loaded into the trunk of the car. 

Doc stepped out of the patrol car and looked around. 
The night poacher had not unloaded his gun at the 
scene, apparently, for the old warden could find no 
empty shells. The picture was clear to Doc without 
that bit of evidence, however. Someone cruising the 
lonely road at night had spot-lighted a deer in the un- 
derbrush. With either a shotgun or a rifle he had shot 
the deer and had hurried away. The tire tracks were 
clear enough, but of little help. Nor were the tracks 
of the hunters of much help. Doc squatted in the road 
and studied the tracks; his study revealed that there 
were only two people who had gotten out of the car. 

Doc straightened and thought things over as he stood 
in the road. He had a case, if he could find who the 
jack-lighters were. That would be the problem, com- 
plicated by complete lack of evidence. He couldn’t take 
the men to court on hearsay, even if he had suspicions. 
And Doc didn’t have any likely suspects; he had cured 
all the jack-lighters that he knew personally. This one 
would take some work—some work and some waiting. 

The wildlife officer drove on to the river. When he 
got home later in the afternoon, he changed into old 
clothes and went out to the wood shed. Jane couldn’t 
get a word out of him. Pretty soon she heard the whine 
of his band saw, and he came to supper with his clothes 
yellow with sawdust. 

“Doc, just what are you up to?” she asked as Doc 
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munched on a piece of cake after supper. 

“Just making a mousetrap, Jane. For a couple of 
mice I want to meet.” 

Jane knew better than to try to draw information 
from her husband when he didn’t want to talk. This 
time Doc was playing a hunch that might very well 
not pay off, so he just kept quiet. 

Shortly before dark he drove back to the river road. 
After parking the patrol car deep in the woods on an 
old logging trail, Doe went back to the road on foot 
and crossed over to the other side. A few minutes 
later he returned and settled down in a clump of 
bushes near the road. Well concealed, he sat and 
waited. 

The moon rose and slowly climbed above the pines. 
Cars passed from time to time in the early part of the 
evening, but by ten o’clock most of the courters had 
gone home and the traffic dropped to nothing. At 
midnight Doc was ready to go home. He started to 
get up, and then dropped to the ground again. A car 
was coming down the road, slowly, with only park- 
ing lights to show the way. A spot-light flickered back 
and forth into the woods on the far side of the road. 
Doc hoped he had his man. 

The car passed Doc, continued a hundred feet and 
came to a quick stop. Simultaneously a high-powered 
rifle slug whined through the woods. The silenced 
muzzle blast was muffled by the sound of the engine. 
The second shot came after the car stopped; Doc 
heard the report and cussed the man who would pre- 
meditate crime to the extent of equipping his rifle 
with a silencer. 

A car door opened and a man trotted into the under- 
brush. Doe came to his feet and slipped closer to the 
car. 

A shout came from the woods. “Hey, somebody’s 
trying to play a joke, Fred! This darn thing is made 
of wood.” There was a crack as the man jerked the 
dummy deer from the tree. 
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“Come on, Russ, let’s go,’ called the man in the 
car. The hunter named Russ got in, slammed the door, 
and the car drove off. 

Doc waited a minute and then crossed the road 
and retrieved his dummy deer. Only a crude cut-out 
of head and shoulders, Doc had purposely left off 
antlers. Two bottle caps, sanded until they were shiny, 
served as eyes. A bullet hole in the neck told Doc that 
the shooter was a good marksman if a poor sport. 
Doc headed for the car. 

He was satisfied with the night’s work. He had two 
names, Russ and Fred. He had a license number, 
which was more important. The names were luck, 
the number was what he had been after. 

Doc began the following day by making a telephone 
call. A few minutes later he had an address. His next 
step was to visit the judge of the local recorder’s court. 

The judge greeted Old Doc warmly. “What can I 
do for you today, Doc? Got a problem?” 

“Yes, Judge, I need a search warrant. Couple of 
fellows are doing some jack-lighting out on the river 
road. They got one night before last, and tried to get 
another last night. The deer they shot at last night was 
a trap, though, that I set out for them so I could get 
their license number. They were sort of disappointed 
when it turned out to be a wooden dummy.” 

“Doc, are you sure this is one of the fellows that 
you want?” The judge looked at the name and address 
that Doc had gotten from the license bureau. 


“Yes, Judge, this name checks with what I over- 
heard last night. I can probably find out who the 
other fellow is while I’m in the neighborhood, but I 
want to look in this fellow’s ice box this morning.” 


The judge issued the warrant for Doc to search the 
premises of the owner of the car. Without the war- 
rant Doc would have been powerless, but now he was 
ready to follow through on the case. He drove out 
to the suburb where the man lived, and parked in 
front of the house. 


The lawn was freshly trimmed, and paint gleamed 
on the sides of the low frame building. A boat and 
trailer were parked beside the garage. Strolling up 
the walk, Doc was glad that the man obviously wasn’t 
hunting for meat. That made the job a lot easier. 


The woman who came to answer the old warden’s 
knock seemed surprised at the sight of the uniform. 
“Tm sorry, lady, but I have a warrant to search the 
premises for illegal deer meat. I’m going to have to 
ask you to show me your refrigerator.” 


Without a word she turned and led the way to the 
kitchen. She opened the refrigerator and took a large 
package from the freezer. “I suppose this is what you 
want,’ she said. Doc opened the package, looked at 
the dark venison, and nodded. ‘“Fred’s at work now. 
Could you come back tonight and talk to him? I wish 
you wouldn’t go to the plant.” Doc nodded again. It 
always embarrased him to have to go into a man’s 
home and talk with his wife about a game violation. 
Doc had no sympathy for game law violators; he 
saved that for the game and for the families of the 
violators. 


“Would you mind telling me where I can find Russ?” 
She went to the window and looked out. 


‘“He’s mowing the lawn now.” 


Taking the package of venison, Doc thanked the 
woman for her cooperation, and walked next door. 


Russ stopped the lawn mower and stood silently as 
Doc strolled up. “I’ve come for the deer meat, Russ. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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AST HUNTING SEASON in the 

Ocala National Forest area a 
deer hunter—maybe you—missed 
bagging an eight point buck because 
his feet hurt. 

I know it to be fact, because I 
witnessed the episode through 7x35 
binoculars from a vantage view 
stand some four hundred yards 
away, and talked with the sore- 
footed hunter shortly afterward. 
When he fully comprehended just 
what had happened to him, he was 
sore all over—not just in his feet! 

The hunter had come down one of 
the main trails, his slow gait marked 
with an obvious limp. Near the 
merging point of several woods’ 
roads, he stopped under a tall pine, 
set his rifle aside and unlaced his 
boots. 

I chanced to pick up the deer in 
my binoculars while surveying the 
surrounding country a few minutes 
later. He was making an unfright- 
ened approach along a clearly de- 
fined game trail intersecting the 
same road on which the hunter had 
been walking. Even as I watched, 
the big buck stopped dead _ still; 
obviously he had caught the hunt- 
er’s scent or had been alerted by 
some sound, for he very intently 
faced in the hunter’s direction while 
maintaining body immobility. Then, 
very slowly and noiselessly the 
smart animal sneaked by within 
forty feet of the hunter, who was 
engrossed in removing his left boot 
and shaking it in an upside down 
position, oblivious of his surround- 
ings. 

The saying that “when your feet 
hurt you hurt all over” undoubted- 
ly finds personal association in your 
own memory of an ill-fitting, foot- 
punishing pair of hunting or fishing 
boots or shoes, but the Ocala inci- 
dent illustrates that the saying may 
often tell only half a story. 

As I have pointed out in other 
outdoor subject articles and in talks 
on Florida hunting, fishing and 
camping equipment before organ- 
ized groups, no items of clothing 
worn by a hunter or fisherman af- 
fect his personal comfort as much 
as his choice of shoes and socks. 
With the hunter, for example, tak- 
ing an average of 21,120 steps for 
every ten miles he walks and lifting 
his feet an average of three inches 
for each step, proper footgear is 
highly important. If chosen footgear 
is only eight ounces heavier per 
shoe than it need be, you'll lift more 
than five tons of unnecessary weight 
for each ten miles you walk. That 
represents a lot of expended energy! 

For rugged outdoor sports wear 
you have a wide variety of boot and 
shoe styles and materials from which 
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No items of clothing worn by an outdoorsman affect personal comfort as much as shoes 


and socks. For hunters and fishermen a wise decision is to put feet first. 


(Shown is 


Russell Birdshooter) 


FEET FIRST 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


to choose. All leather, rubber and 
leather combinations, all rubber and 
better grade canvas sneakers or bas- 
ketball shoes are types highly pop- 
ular in Florida. Choice depends on 
their purpose and your _ personal 
preference. 


Insulated boots and shoes have lit- 
tle practical use in Florida, but if by 
chance you are buying a pair for 
wear in a cold climate, combine 
them with light cotton socks only— 
never wool. Otherwise, you’re likely 
to be disabled with scalded feet. 
(No kidding!) 

Feet in action swell when they 
get hot; keep that in mind when buy- 
ing footgear and do not quibble 
about a store clerk’s selection of 
boots or shoes one size larger than 
your street shoes. Too small, tight- 
fitting boots and shoes are a prime 
cause of painful corns and calluses. 

When shopping for hunting and 
fishing footgear, take along a clean 
pair of thick wool or nylon socks 
and slip them over your dress socks 
when trying on new boots and shoes, 
to get a more logical fitting. Even 
then, choose a final fitting that will 
give full freedom of action to all 
toes; when you later wear the boots 


or shoes afield you want them to 
be comfortable and make your feet 
feel normal in respect to circulation, 
temperature and toe reflex action. 


Boots and shoes six to twelve 
inches high from heel to top are 
much lighter than so-called high- 
cuts 16 and 18 inches overall, and 
do not bind behind the knee nor 
slip down on the leg like the tall 
top types. Generally, boots and shoes 
about eight inches in overall height 
are sufficient protection against 
sticks and stones and give ample 
support to the ankle. Higher cuts 
may be advisable in bad snake coun- 
try, or for hunting from horseback 
although I much prefer those of 
medium height and to supplement 
them with strap-on snakeproof leg- 
gins when necessary. If you are 
forced to sit low in a car or boat 
for any length of time, knee length 
boots can be mighty uncomfortable, 
binding, as they do under such cir- 
cumstances, and restricting circu- 
lation in the upper calf. 


Hip length fishing boots usually 
come with belt straps for holding 
up their tops but these pull un- 
comfortably at your belt. Better is 
an inexpensive boot harness, worn 
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crisscrossed or straight, over shoul- 
ders. With it, boot tops will stay 
snugly in place. You'll enjoy more 
freedom of movement and_ save 
much energy. 

Just as important as selection and 
proper fitting of rugged-wear boots 
and shoes are the socks you will 
wear with them. On your feet, socks, 
like your boots, should feel comfort- 
able and free enough to create a 
pumping or “breathing” action in co- 
operation with your boots as you 
walk to expel mositure-laden air 
from around your encased feet and 
replace it with dry air. Feet that 
can “breathe” tend to remain chem- 
ically acid from evaporating perspi- 
ration and thereby resist fungus 
growth. It is when developed perspi- 
ration cannot escape and changes to 
alkaline moisture that foot fungi 
spores blossom profusely. 

Select socks of pure, soft wool or 
nylon, and of heavy or “hand-knit”’ 
weave. Avoid those that appear 
shoddily made and which are fabric- 
labeled other than all wool or all 
nylon. Buy white or light gray col- 
ors as intense color dyes sometime 
prevent socks from properly absorb- 
ing foot perspiration. 

Wool socks for Florida may seem 
incongruous for practical use, but 
actually they will give comfort and 
foot protection even on the hottest 
days because they readily absorb 
and evaporate foot perspiration cre- 
ated by exercise. 

Thick wool socks also cushion the 
feet at every stride, cutting down 
on bruises while maintaining a de- 
sirable capillary action that permits 
developed foot perspiration to evap- 
orate. Truly heavy all wool socks 
are ideal for cold climates, but I 
consider the lightweight wools better 
suited for Florida wear. If you are 
allergic to wool—and many persons 
are—wear thin, white cotton or ny- 
lon socks next to the skin. Worn un- 
der regular ones, they help to pre- 
vent infections and also aid in the 
joint boot ’n sock job of evaporating 
moisture from the skin. 

Don’t be too concerned with sock 
width, but be sure that considered 
socks are neither too long nor too 
short. The first misfit can wrinkle 
and cause chafing and blisters; the 
second will crowd your toes and 
promote aches. 

After sock purchases have seen 
active service, don’t try to economize 
on your sock expense by continuing 
to wear old ones that have worn thin 
in spots or which have rough places 
or darns. Each rough spot will be- 
come an abrasion point when you 
hit the trail. 

At home and afield, wash outdoor 
grade socks with lukewarm water 
and mild, unscented soap. 
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After carefully selecting and ac- 
quiring the right pair of boots, break 
"em in slowly by intermittent wear 
on short hikes or while doing yard 
work, until the new shoes have 
stretched and shaped themselves to 
the natural contours of your feet. 
A faster, but somewhat drastic way 
is the old Army method: stand in 
several inches of water for 15 to 
20 minutes, then walk around until 
the new boots are again dry. This 
can be both uncomfortable and in- 
convenient, but is better than start- 
ing out on a long-anticipated, and 
probably expensive, hunting or fish- 
ing trip wearing brand new boots. 

Afield, clean muddy boots with 
a brush dipped repeatedly in clean 
water and air dry or dry slowly with 
very mild heat. Really dirty boots 
should be cleaned a second time, us- 
ing a good saddle soap. 

Leather footgear that has been 
wet and again dried should be treat- 
ed with neatsfoot oil or a good grease 
(such as anhydrous lanolin) to re- 
store suppleness and natural oils. 
It is not a matter of how much 
preservative you apply, but how uni- 
formly you do it and how the leather 
absorbs the product. Too much ap- 
plied oil or grease tends to break 
down leather by opening instead of 
filling its pores, making the material 
even more water absorbent than it 
would be normally. Also, grease and 
oil are harmful to rubber; if your 
footgear is a combination of leather 
and rubber, keep the rubber sections 
clean and free of oil. 

Usually leathers that have already 
been properly oiled and treated prior 
to use and wetting afield will dry 
without objectionable — stiffening, 
anyway. 

A few of the available ready-to- 
use leather solutions and greases are 
Lexol, Dow-Corning Silicone Shoe 
Saver, Russoil, Red Wing Shoe Oil, 
Bean’s Waterproof Dressing, Wol- 
verine Shoe Grease, Viscol, Sankey’s 
Leather Dressing and Gard Leather 
Spray, among many. 

All-leather boots can be made wa- 
ter repellent to a considerable de- 
gree but cannot be made 100 per 
cent waterproof (although some of 
the new silicone treated leathers 
are claimed to be so). The all- 
leather type boots and shoes gen- 
erally leak at seams and through 
stitch holes. An occasional applica- 
tion of a little shellac will water- 
proof and seal seams and protect 
thread stitching considerably. 

Rawhide laces can be exasperat- 
ingly slow and annoying to insert in 
boot-eyelet holes in darkness or 
semi-darkness or when you are in 
a hurry to get along. Charring the 
tips of the laces will cause them to 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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CHIPPEWA—High-Cut 
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RED WING 


shrink and harden and make lacing 
thereafter much easier and faster. 

Inspect old hunting boots care- 
fully at least several weeks before 
the season opens. Give heels and 
soles a hard-pull test to see if nails 
and stitching are still firm and 
strong. Replace rotted laces and have 
a shoe repairman make any needed 
repairs. 

Rubber boots that have dried out 
and become brittle have definitely 
lived most of their days. Useful life 
can be conserved by liberal applica- 
tions of three parts glycerin mixed 
with one part alcohol, soft-brush 
painted or wiped with a saturated 
cloth. Twenty minutes after making 
an application, wipe off any sur- 
plus remaining on the surface. Re- 
peat the treatment weekly for three 
weeks. If the rubber is not restored 
to almost original condition in three 
treatments, you need a new pair of 
boots. For rubber articles that have 
not deteriorated at all, the solution 
is a life-lengthening preservative as 
well. 

For several days prior to an im- 
portant field trip that will involve 
much walking, you can toughen up 
your feet by soaking them for ten 
minutes each day in cold water in 
which either % of a cup of Epsom 
salts or an ounce of tannic acid has 
been dissolved. Hot water tends to 
soften skin and should not be used 
when the object is to make feet more 
resistant to skin abrasion. 

Cut toenails straight across and 
use an emery board, piece of sand- 
paper or a pumice stone to smooth 
or remove calluses. 

If you have suffered seriously 
in the past from foot troubles afield, 
it would be wise to add the cost of 
a pre-season visit to a good chiropo- 
dist to each hunting season’s fixed 
expenses. The slight added expense 
may easily prove one of your most 
judicious investments. 


On extended hunting and fishing 
trips wash feet in plain, unheated 
water, using a soft brush and work- 
ing up a thick lather of Parke-Davis 
germicidal soap or Dial soap. After- 
wards, let your feet soak in the sud- 
sy water for ten minutes. While they 
are soaking in the bath, massage and 
sharply pat your leg muscles to 
stimulate circulation and encourage 
muscular relaxation. Rinse, and dab 
your feet dry carefully with a towel, 
especially between the toes. Powder 
with BFI talc and put on clean socks 
and a pair of moccasin style slip- 
pers. You'll feel like a million! 

Besides having clean socks await- 
ing you back in camp, carry ex- 
tras in a pocket of your hunting coat, 
and instead of hunting all day while 
wearing the same socks, change to 





clean ones around noon-time. Even 
damp boots will not feel uncomfort- 
able if their wearer changes to dry 
socks—preferably one heavy pair 
over a thin pair. 

On the trail give prompt atten- 
tion to chafed spots and formed blis- 
ters, corns and calluses. If a blister 
appears imminent because of chaf- 
ing or irritation but has not yet 
formed, a Band-aid over the irri- 
tated spot will prevent formation of 
a blister. 3 

Where blisters have already devel- 
oped, but are not broken, they 
should be opened at one edge with 
a needle or pin sterilized in a match 
flame. Opening a blister somewhere 
along its edge instead of in the mid- 
dle will avoid having the skin rub 
off later. Press out the water and 
wipe away with a clean handker- 
chief or Kleenex; then apply BFI 
powder and a Band-aid to prevent 
further friction. 5 

Lacking antiseptic powder among 
camp supplies, the hunter or fish- 
erman can treat a blister by making 
a germ-killing, thick lather from 
good grade soap and applying it; 
then adding a Band-aid or clean 
white rag bandage. 

If previous walking has been at- 
tended by heel chafing, rubbing or- 
dinary hard soap on the outside of 
socks at their heels cuts down on 
the likelihood of the condition re- 
peating itself seriously with the new 
set of socks, when you make a sock 
change. 

Annoying athlete’s foot, or epider- 
mophytosis, is a fungus growth that 
thrives on moisture and low heat. 
In advanced stages, it can be crip- 
pling; at best, the affliction, by 
whatever name you choose to call 
it, itches and smarts intensely! Ath- 
lete’s foot can lie dormant under 
the skin for months and suddenly 
pop out as a fresh case given ideal 
conditions for growth and spread. 

Undecylenic acid, the Navy’s fa- 
vorite pharmaceutical, painted or 
swabbed on affected parts twice a 
day for three or four days, followed 
by a change to BFI powder applica- 
tions until feet are again normal, will 
control athlete’s foot. Undecylenic 
acid is obtainable from your drug- 
gist without prescription; get him 
to prepare the chemical to proper 
strength. 

A mixture of one part salicylic 
acid powder, by volume, to seven 
identical volume parts of low-grade 
rubbing alcohol is good, too. Being 
a liquid, the solution penetrates skin 
tissues better than grease-base prep- 
arations and kills fungi, but used 
too strong will cause skin to peel. 
Salicylic acid is an excellent anti- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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AY PROBABLY HAVE devised 


as many ingenious ways of 
making a living as man. 

All a mole has to provide his board 
is a set of teeth and a hole in the 
ground. But he does all right. He 
snips off the heads of earthworms, 
which remain alive but can’t dig out 
of his “pantry.” Thus he keeps on 
hand a supply of fresh meat in a 
fashion less complicated and more 
effective than man with his smoke- 
house and deep freeze. Moles under- 
stand, or at least practice, the art 
of suffocation to secure food. They 
seal off the outlets of yellow jacket 
nests by packing dirt about them; 
and with the ventilation thus shut 
off, wait patiently until the vicious 
but edible insects are smothered and 
made ready for the “table.” 

Ants engage in many vocations. 
They are ingenious farmers, stock 
raisers, dairy operators, warehouse 
keepers, etc. They cultivate plants— 
those they find already growing if 
they suit their needs. But they can 
and do grow their own plants, if that 
is an advantage to them. They raise 
fungi of various kinds in under- 
ground nests, using leaves for fertil- 
izer. In harvesting grain they remove 
the chaff and nip off a part of the 
seed to prevent it from sprouting in 
their underground, often damp, 
granaries. To prevent grain from 
rotting in the event it becomes wet 
they bring it to the surface at the 
first sunny weather and dry it. 

They have domesticated lice, 
among other insects. They “milk” 
the lice. That is, they utilize a se- 
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cretion from the insects for food. 
They often “herd” their “cows” on 
the open range. But they may move 
the herds on to our range—our 
choicest flowers or shrubbery. No 
cowboys were ever more attentive 
to their “stock.” 

Ants even use the large mammals, 
including bears. James A. McKenna, 
in Black Range Tales, tells how ants 
take advantage of bears that have 
robbed bee-trees. This long-haired 
animal is possibly at its messiest eat- 
ing honey. James wrote: “I have 
taken note of a bear so smeared with 
honey he put me in mind of a two. 
year-old just out of its mother’s jam 
pot. Once the ants get wind of the 
honey that has matted the bear’s 
fur they give him no peace, and I 
have known a bear to roll an ant 
bed flat in his torment.” Even the 
big bear is helpless in the face of 
these ingenious food collectors that 
have a sweet tooth, too. 

The archer fish, a strange hunter 
with a water gun and dead eye aim, 
hunts out-of-water game. It bags in- 
sects by knocking them down with 
drops of water propelled from its 
mouth. It can dislodge an insect with 
a drop of water at a distance up to 
five feet. And it’s so skilled it can 
hit insects on the wing. This water 
bullet is so powerful it sometimes 
knocks game onto land beyond the 
fish’s reach. For such precision work 
the archer fish is equipped with bi- 
focal vision enabling it to see ac- 
curately through both air and water. 

All spiders do not spin webs and 
passively wait for passing insects to 
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tangle themselves in the trap. Some 
spiders run and pounce upon prey, 
including small birds and mice. Pos- 
sibly the most ingenious is the bolas 
spider. This spider does not sit plac- 
idly at home waiting for a meal to 
come along. It spins a line, weights 
it with a sticky drop of liquid silk, 
and goes hunting. When prey is 
found it hurls its line at it in much 
the fashion that the South American 
gaucho throws his bolas. The silk 
line serves as effectively for the 
spider as the braided rawhide does 
for the human boleadoras. The vis- 
cid ball makes an effective noose 
that holds the prey until the spider 
further ensnares it in bonds of silk. 

An African cousin of the bolas 
spider is a real “cowboy” on eight 
legs. It prepares a silk line to lasso 
its prey, but on the toss it spins the 
line around like a whirligig. 

Still more fantastic in the use of 
snares is an ingenious glowworm of 
New Zealand. This insect lives in 
dark caves, where it makes a silken 
shelter and attaches itself to the 
horizontal walls of the caves. From 
its silk abode it suspends threads of 
mucus material exuded from its 
mouth. One worm may spin 15 to 20 
lines varying in length from six to 
24 inches. These lines are snares for 
midges and flies living in the water 
below. Now the cave is pitch dark. 
But the worm is equipped to take 
advantage of that. It turns on a nat- 
ural body light. And the insects be- 
low are attracted by the light, fly 
toward it, and are caught in the 
sticky lines. The struggle to escape 
notifies the glowworm that it has a 
catch. It then reels the catch in by 
reswallowing the line and swallows 
its meal whole. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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im Mu.uins wrote a story for Florida Wildlife 
magazine the other day, and it was a good story, 
but it was a lot of baloney too, and I told Jim so. 

I said, “Jim, how come you and three million other 
guys with fishpoles try to fool guys like me?” 

I said, “Jim, you know as well as I do that all this 
talk about flies and leads and leaders and lures and 
troll and stuff is just so much garbage?” 

I said, “Jim, why do you do it?” 

You know what he told me? He told me I had 
never gone fishing so how could I know what I was 
talking about and would I please shut up as he was 
trying to figure out how much the moonrise this eve- 
ning would affect the tide under the Jensen bridge. 

Can you imagine that? I got mad. 

I said, “Jim, how can you talk so?” I said, “Jim, 
you guys always go out full of hustle and plans each 
morning but you come back every night with your 
hands spread this wide to show how big it was be- 
fore it got away, so what’s the idea?” 

I said, “Jim I could take a boat, a bent pin and a 
piece of bread and catch as much as any of you.” 

He told me “You wanna bet?” 

I told him “Yeah Jim.” 

He said “Just a boat and a bent pin and a piece of 
bread?” 

I said “Yeah Jim.” 

He got a look in his eye and he told me “Thursday 
morning, 3 o’clock.” Which you have got to admit is 
a dirty trick, because how was I to know that when 
I got there I would find Jim’s 220 pounds warmly 
dressed against the biting cold while I shivered in a 
bathing suit? 

I mean...Florida, you know...and all I’d ever 
seen was eighty degrees and.... 

I said “You wait here a minute. I’m going home to 
get a sweater and”... 
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LISTEN 


He told me, “A boat and a bent pin and a piece of 
bread. Get in.” His face was expressionless in the 
gleam of my flashlight. So I did. Slowly and up- 
happily. 

How the next mishap came about I don’t know. 

Now understand, I’m not claiming that Jim de- 
liberately started the motor before I was seated. Of 
course not! 

A man just doesn’t go around making remarks like 
that about good friends who weigh as much as Jim 
does... but the fact remains that somehow there was 
the spit, sputter, racket and roar as the confounded 
contraption suddenly caught, hurling us through the 
water and darkness at a frightening rate. 

Chill fingers of briny wetness clawed at the goose 
bumps along my arms and legs as I tried to regain 
my balance. A sudden lurch, a rock and roll, and 
what seemed like a solid wall of ice hit me flush 
in the face. 

I shook my head. I spit. I blew my nose. 

I said, “Jim I’m getting wet.” 

I said “Would you mind taking it easy?” 

He told me “Sorry.” 

It was too dark to see the smile. 

So I sat there and froze and thought thoughts that 
weren’t so nice and it seemed like hours before the 
sun decided to come up, but it finally did and right 
then and there everything was all right. I mean, you 
might have seen sunrises at home, wherever you are 
from, but I have got to tell you that there is some- 
thing about a Florida sunrise viewed from a boat in 
the middle of a big lake that is perfect and there is 
no sense in arguing with me about it, because I have 
seen it. 

I said, “Jim that sure is a pretty picture.” 

I said, “Jim I wish I had my camera.” 

He told me, “Why? You couldn’t snap it. You’d be 
shooting right into the sun.” 

Which I hadn’t thought of, but I wouldn’t let him 
know it so I had lied a little. 

I said, “Jim have you never heard of filters and 
special lenses?”’ 

I said, “Jim I guess you don’t know about the new 
camera Dorothy got me for my birthday.” 

He told me, “Yeah I know. I’ve seen it. A box 
camera. You couldn’t put a filter on it with glue.” 

He reached down under the seat and dragged out 
a brown leather case, from which he pulled a gleam- 
ing new Argus C4. 

He told me, “Try this. It’s loaded with color film.” 

I said, “Jim I came here to fish.” 

Jim cut the motor and began getting ready and I 
had to laugh. 

I mean, honest, I couldn’t help it, I just had to bust 
out. 


First he climbed out of his duds, then he pulled 
two poles from under the seat and whipped them 
back and forth a few times, afer which he laid them 
down like they were new born babies. Then he 
reached under the seat again and came up with a 
tool box which took its place beside the poles. Next 
came a beat up old felt hat, the silliest looking topper 
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I had ever seen anyplace, on anyone. A big knife 
with a million blades followed, and after that, like 
characters in a cartoon movie, came bait cans, reels, 
lines, buckets and what all. And all the time he’s 
handling these things, he’s talking to them. 

I mean it. 

He’s crooning to them. 

He touches the poles. He tells them, “Oh you big 
sticks, you’re going to carry some weight today.” 

I look at him. 

He opens the tool box, which turns out to be not 
a tool box at all, but full of hooks and sinkers, and 
things, and he picks up a couple of bright colored 
ones and sticks them in that beat up felt hat. 

He tells them, “Hey you sleeper. You sure are a 
snook searchin’ beauty.” 


He tells them, “When that bass tastes you, he’s in 


my pocket.” 

I watch him. 

He’s got an expression on his face like I’ve never 
seen before, and I’ve known this guy for some time. 

I say “Jim, can I get you something?” 

I say, “Jim, you feel all right?” 

He gives me a peculiar look, sort of pitying. He 
starts to say something, then kind of stops, shakes 
his head. He tells me, “Never mind, you wouldn’t 
understand.” 

I shrug my shoulders. I should try to figure it out. 
These fancy fisher guys...they’re all nuts. 

Anyway what with all this folderol and fooling 
around he’s doing, I see right away what the pitch 
is, and I’m ready for him. Oh he’s a sly one, that 
Mullins, but instead of letting him get under my 
skin and scare me with all this heavy fishing artillery, 
I grab the lead. Fast action is what’s needed here. I 
smile. Quick as a flash I whip the safety pin out of 
my pocket. I snap it open, make it fast to the line, 
jam the bread hard on the homemade hook and pre- 
pare to cast. I look over to where he is still preparing 
himself. 

Suddenly I get a feeling. 

I say, ‘J im, have you got a Band-aid?” 

I say, “Jim, my thumb. The hook.” 

He passes the first aid kit across to me, slow like. 

He looks at me a long time. A long time. 

He tells me, “You wanna go home? Maybe we 
should go home?” 

I know he is trying to get my goat, as it is a per- 
fectly simple accident that could happen to anybody, 
so I just ignore him. 

I say, “Watch yourself Jim.” 

I say, “Here it goes, Jim.” 

There’s a splash as my line drops overboard and 
I settle back to wait, knowing that soon the laugh 
will be on the other foot. In fact, I’m even beginning 
to feel a little sorry for Jim. 

I mean, after all he is my friend even if he does 
have a bug about fishing, and what with all the money 
he’s spent for lures and tackle and bait and things 
_ LA ie well, it seems almost a shame.... . 
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I am interrupted in my musings by a click and a 
snap and a whirr, and there is a silver snook thrash- 
ing in the bottom of the boat, its finny back arching, 
as its gills, bellows like, pump in and out. 

I watched while Jim gill hooks the 8 pounder with 
one finger, threads a line through him, and hangs him 
over the side. 

The sun is beginning to make itself felt now and I 
see that there is some sense to that ridiculous hat 
of Jim’s after all. 

I wish I had one. 

I say, “Good catch Jim.” 

I say, “First blood for you Jim.” 

But inside I am beginning to feel unsorry for him, 
maybe even jealous and I am wondering when my 
fish are going to start biting as it is only a matter of 
time, after all, and I know even he knows that. Then 
I feel a something on the line, and I get a piece of 
excitement through me cause I’ve got a big one. I 
can tell. 

I pull just a little to keep the line taut and tight, 
and meanwhile I’m thinking about whether I should 
try for the big haul and yank him in, or maybe give 
him a little slack and let him tire himself out, and 
while I am debating with myself Jim shows his true 
mean spirit. 

He tells me, “You sure could use a reel right now, 
eh buddy?” 

My sister taught me how when I was a kid, and 
I do it now. I curl my lip at him. Nasty. It doesn’t 
bother him. 

He tells me, 
you don’t have an old boot.. 

I look him in the eye. 

I say, “Jim shutup.” 

I say, “You or nobody else is going to talk me out 
of this one.” 

I say, “A boat, a bent pin and a piece of bread.” 

Then I kind of brace myself and I put on pressure. 

Jim quiets down and watches as the line tightens 
in my hand. We can see the strain where it’s cut- 
ting across my palm, but I keep tightening and tighten- 
ing and all of a sudden the resistance just disappears, 
and up out of the water it comes, with a swirl and a 
shimmering flash, spraying us with a misty rain as 
it passes overhead. 

Overhead? That’s right. 

What I mean, I’m not expecting the fish to quit 
that way and I miscalculate a trifle so that when I 
yank, why it is too much yank, and instead of landing 
in the bottom of the boat, it just sails on by ...and 
goes “plop!!” back into the lake on the other side 
... but not before I get a glimpse of the sun glistening 
off its white edge. 

I turn to Jim real slow and proud. 

I lay a cigarette into my mouth. 

He lights a match for me, and over its orange flame, 
I gaze into his baby blue orbs. 

I say, “Boot eh?” 

I snicker. 

Tsay, “Tire?” 

(Continued on Page 41) 


“Better ease up a trifle. Make sure 
On a tire ie’ 
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| ae ALL DROWNINGS, this one proved grim. The 
victim had purchased an underwater breathing 
device by mail. With the self-contained lung strapped 
to his body he had dived down to one of the beauti- 
ful coral reefs that lie in the jade-green sea off the 
Florida coast. When eventually his body returned to 
the surface he was quite dead. 

Reading the pitiful details in the newspaper, there 
were those citizens, understandably outraged, who de- 
manded that such “tricky” devices be outlawed from 
future use. 

“These gadgets are far too dangerous for the aver- 
age person,’ was the way one incensed observer put 
it. “This case is a good example. The man was healthy 
and strong. He’d taken the precaution of buying the 
best equipment available. His outfit even boasted an 
additional, self-inflating ‘rescue pack’ safety feature. 
He’d done everything he could.” 

“Not quite,” countered husky Ed Townsend, a 260- 
pound Florida amateur skin diver and enthusiastic 
advocate of the exciting sport. “He obviously got 
panic-stricken down there and hadn’t trained himself 
to handle such a situation.” 

To prove his point the 40-year-old ex-wartime Coast 
Guard skipper donned the dead man’s complete outfit 
—even using the same mouthpiece—and, while others 
watched tensely, descended to the disaster reef. The 
equipment gave no trouble whatever. 

Discussing the incident later with Henri Henri, a 
Hollywood, Florida, oceanfront hotel operator and 
fellow divirig enthusiast, Townsend told his friend: 
“There is an urgent need today for a diving school in 
this country. Thousands of people are buying these 
lungs and trying to use them with no experience 
whatever.” 

The hotelman, a native of France who had witnessed 
in the Mediterranean a half century before the first 
demonstration of such diving on record, and who has 
been a keen promoter of the sport ever since, imme- 
diately offered Townsend the use of his large swim- 
ming pool. Thus was launched three years ago Aqua 
Divers, Inc., what is believed to be the first such 
school in this country, perhaps in the world. 

Since that time over 3,800 enthusiastic persons have 
been graduated; the oldest, Townsend’s 67-year-old 
mother; the youngest, a 6-year-old girl. 

“And those graduates are 90 per cent more advanced 
than many other divers who have been going down 
for years,” says Townsend proudly. “For example, 
you'll find very few self-taught divers, indeed, who 
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Student’s eye view of burly instructor Ed Townsend coming close 
to check that all is going okay. 


can deliberately remove their compressed air outfits 
in the depths, letting them fill with water, then put 
them back on again without surfacing—and without 
drowning in the process.” 

The course, which costs $25, consists of a complete 
two-hour pool “check-out”, after which you are ready 
to go ocean reef diving. Sometimes, too, Townsend 
will take his students, a dozen at a time, on week end 
sailboat cruises to the nearby Bahamas (56 miles 
away) for supplementary diving instruction over the 
particularly colorful reefs and wrecks awaiting there. 

First step of the course is intended to acquaint the 
student with the lung; what it does for him in the 
water. The burly instructor assembles his pupils at 
poolside and explains how the compressed air in the 
tank is drawn from the rubber mouthpiece via the 
righthand hose that leads to the demand regulator 
atop the tank behind the pupil’s head. Conversely, the 
stale air is breathed out through the mouthpiece and 
to the lefthand hose, to eventually escape as bubbles 
from the regulator’s exhaust (flapper) valve. 

There are at least a half dozen reputable manufac- 
turers of such equipment, says Townsend (his choice 
is the new Northhill). However, he warns against 
use of “lungs” that have been manufactured primarily 
for emergency use in escaping from flooded coal mines 
and similar circumstances. 

“Some of those converted mine safety devices will 
kill you!” he says bitterly. “They'll corrode and freeze 
up when used in salt water. To play safe, buy only 
recognized gear that is advertised in the national 
skin-diving magazines. No ads are accepted on new 
gear until it has proved itself.” 

Next, you are shown how to put on rubber swim 
fins and glass face mask. The fins increase your un- 
derwater speed from about one-haif to 2% or 3% 
miles per hour. You kick with an up-and-down mo- 
tion, mainly from the ankles. It is not required that 
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you already know how to swim. 

The face mask improves your vision considerably 
while submerged (75 feet under favorable condi- 
tions). Townsend reminds you not to breathe through 
the nose, as this is the only thing that will cause the 
face mask to fog. Should you forget and do so, he 
demonstrates how saliva, rubbed briskly over the 
glass to break the oil surface there, will permit you 
to see clearly once more. 

After you have had opportunity to become accus- 
tomed to the “different” feeling of wearing mask and 
fins, and after you’ve grown used to breathing via 
the mouth only, you are ready for the “controlled 
breathing” stage. That is, as you practice surface 
diving you are directed to remain submerged for in- 
tervals of 15 to 20 seconds, until you no longer feel 
uncomfortable from so doing. 

The portly Townsend now shows you how to put on 
the diving apparatus. The single tank, which holds 88 
eubic feet of clean, compressed air, is harnessed se- 
curely upon your back by means of chest and belly 
straps. Both these straps, like the strap of the weighted 
belt which next goes about your waist, have their 
ends purposely looped back through the buckles. This 
provides a “quick release” feature whereby with a 
single jerk both the heavy lung and belt can be re- 
leased, permitting the diver to surface quickly. 

The belt contains thick, coin-shaped lead weights 
of one pound each. They provide “neutral buoyancy” 
for the diver. Although the single tank type lung 
weighs about 40 pounds out of water, it will weigh 
no more than its displaced volume when submerged, 
just like the human body. Hence, the weights become 
necessary to overcome a person’s natural buoyancy. 
The average male requires five pounds, the female 
four, to provide neutral buoyancy. 

All this time you have kept your glass face mask 
in position, breathing through your mouth, so that 
now—as the instructor fits your rubber mouthpiece 
into position—you “go on” compressed air for the 
first time. 

“Breathe in firmly, causing a slight suction in the 
hose,” he tells you. You feel the dehydrated air 
coming as you demand it from the regulator. It is 
tasteless. 

You have been standing waist-deep in the pool, and 
now Townsend orders you to remove the mouth- 
piece and deliberately fill it with water at the surface. 
“This is exactly what happens should you suddenly 
sneeze or hiccup or otherwise lose your mouthpiece 
while swimming underwater,” he says. “If you are 
down deep, that means you will not have time to 
make it back to the surface. You must be able to 
clear that mouthpiece and exhaust hose of the clog- 
ging water—and fast!” 

Demonstrating with his own flooded equipment, he 
now shows you how to drop your left shoulder, tilt- 
ing your body—and hence the regulator assembly at 
your back—in that direction. “Since the stale air 
normally goes out the lefthand tube to the exhaust 
valve, which is located on the left side of your regula- 
tor, you are now making sure that the clogging water 
follows the same path,’ Townsend explains. “Then, 
rolling even farther—so that you are almost over onto 
your back—you make sure this water has settled into 
the lowest part of the regulator. Then you use the 
remaining air in your body to blow it out, like this—” 
As he blows sharply into the mouthpiece the un- 
wanted water can be seen emerging through the regu- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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First step in fighting underwater panic is shown here: students 

are taught how to lift tank to face level and, using remaining air 

in their bodies, blow sharply into breathing mouthpiece to force 

unwanted (and clogging) water out through regulator’s flapper 
valve, as shown here. 





Above: With his breathing apparatus thus cleared of clogging 

water, instructor watches as student cracks valve from tank to 

provide vital air for breathing. Below: Safely ‘on air’’ now, stu- 

dent Jim Desser of Hollywood, Florida, proceeds to put compressed 
air tank into position at his back. 





Instructor, still watching, makes sure that Desser fastens body 
strap properly. 


lator’s flapper valve, thereby clearing once more the 
lung’s vital breathing circuit. 

“Now go sit on the bottom and do it several times,” 
Ed Townsend next tells his pupils. He goes down 
with them, swimming effortlessly about them like a 
portly porpoise as he observes closely each operation 
which may save their lives later. 

Before the students are turned loose to roam the 
pool depths Townsend also teaches them how to rid 
their face masks of water without surfacing. Such 
masks are apt to suddenly leak on occasion and he 
feels the resultant loss of vision is a first step toward 
uncontrollable panic—and subsequent death. 

“Once more, tilt your body sharply to the left,” he 
explains. “Then, using the right hand to hold the right 
side of the face mask close against your cheek, blow 
out sharply through the nose and into the mask. The 
air so compressed in the mask will force out the ob- 
scuring water past the seal on the lower or left edge.” 

Townsend refuses to rent or sell a diving device 
to anyone who has not taken this two-hour anti- 
panic check-out course. 

The ocean diving portion of the school comprises a 
trip by cruiser to reefs off Hollywood and Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida. The boat is anchored in 40 or 50 
feet of water, and, under the watchful care of three 
instructors (one of whom dives with you), you are 
permitted to go overboard. 

To avoid possible injury from the 40 pounds of 
equipment on your back (it could knock you out by 
striking the head), you are shown how to either 
jump in feet first or, better, sit on the gunwale and 
tumble over backward. The latter method prevents 
sudden water contact from dislodging your mask. 

You are cautioned to always swim up-current. 
“That way a student in trouble can surface and let 
himself drift back to the boat,” explains Townsend. 
“Should he be permitted to swim in the opposite di- 
rection, the current speed, plus his own speed, would 
have him a mile away inside of 15 minutes.” 

The emergency signal is an upraised hand at the 
surface. It is given only in the event of a cramp, if 
the pupil feels he is running out of air, or similar 
emergency. The boat’s mooring is so arranged that it 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Student now puts on his water-filled mask, which he has been 
taught to clear. 


With the breathing gear properly functioning once again the stu- 
dent is on his way. 
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King Rail—Rallus elegans elegans 

Measuring from 17 to 19 inches in 
total length and having a wingspread 
of from 21 to 25 inches, this bird is 
the largest of the Florida marsh 
hens. Although it is sometimes found 
in coastal areas, it is essentially a 
rail of the inland freshwater marsh- 
es. The species has been recorded as 
a nester throughout the state. The 
resident population is augmented 
during the fall and winter months 
by migrants from states to the north. 

The long bill, cinnamon colored 
breast and forward portion of the 
belly, the blackish brown back feath- 
ers edged with buffy brown, and the 
white line above the eye are diag- 
nostic characteristics. 

The compressed body form which 
gives rise to the expression “skinny 
as a rail” enables the birds to slip 
through the dense, matted vegeta- 
tion of their chosen habitat. 
Clapper Rail — Rallus longirostris 

Subsp. 

This bird is somewhat smaller than 
the King Rail, averaging in length 
from 12 to 14 inches with a wing- 
spread of from 18 to 20 inches. It is 
the most widely hunted of Florida’s 
marsh hens. 
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In body conformation and color 
pattern, the Clapper resembles rath- 
er closely the larger King Rail, al- 
though the back is darker and more 
olivaceous than that of the King. 
The breast is cinnamon, the wing 
coverts olive-brown or buffy brown. 

There are three subspecies of 
Clapper Rails within the state. They 
resemble one another so closely that 
for all practical purposes they are 
indistinguishable except to the orni- 
thologist. 

The diet of the rail consists for 
the most part of animal material, 
the percentage running as high as 
96, much of which is composed of 
mollusks, fiddlers, shrimp, small 
crabs, and insects. Despite its food 
habits, the marsh hen, when prop- 
erly prepared, is a highly regarded 
table bird. 

Virginia Rail—Rallus limicola limi- 
cola 

The Virginia Rail is so similar to 
the King Rail in markings and col- 
oration that it appears but a small- 
sized replica of its larger relative. 
This bird measures from 8% to 10% 
inches in length with a wingspread 
of from 13 to 14% inches. Compared 
with the much larger King Rail, 


YELLOW 
RAIL. 


the body coloration is darker, with 
less white on the throat. The gray 
cheeks and the reddish forewings 
are other identifying characteristics. 

Rarely if ever nesting within the 
state, the Virginia Rail is a fall and 
winter resident of Florida’s salt 
marshes. 


Sora—Porzana carolina 

The Sora is somewhat smaller than 
the Virginia Rail, averaging 834 
inches in length and having a wing- 
spread of 13% inches. The short, 
chicken-like bill, the black face, and 
the white streaked back pattern are 
distinguishing characteristics. Win- 
ter residents of the state, they are 
essentially inhabitants of the salt 
water areas but may sometimes be 
found on the freshwater marshes. 


Yellow Rail—Coturnicops novebora- 
censis 

The yellowish color, boldly striped 
upper parts, and the small size (av- 
erage length 7 inches, wingspread 
12 inches) identify this bird. The 
yellow rail is rather widely distrib- 
uted in the United States but is 
probably less often observed than 


any other bird of comparable dis- 
(Continued on Page 42) 


SOUTH FLORIDA EARLY HUNTING SEASON 


T HE SPECIAL early hunting season which affects 
seven South Florida counties this year is being 
held as an improved deer conservation and hunting 
measure. 

Because of geographic and climatic differences, doe 
deer in South Florida give birth to their fawns at an 
earlier time than those in the remainder of the state. 
In addition, South Florida buck deer shed their antlers 
at an earlier time than deer in the northern portions 
of the state. 

In order to allow hunters ample opportunity to har- 
vest legal buck deer with one or more five-inch ant- 
lers without interfering with new-born fawns, a spe- 
cial early deer hunting season is being held from 
November 9 through January 1. 

The early deer season will take place in those coun- 
ties or portions of counties lying south of State Road 
80 from West Palm Beach to Bell Glade and Fort 
Myers. Included are all of Dade, Broward, Monroe 
and Collier Counties and the southern portions of 
Palm Beach, Hendry and Lee Counties. 

Because turkey and squirrel are generally hunted 


along with deer, the early season in the specified 
South Florida counties also applies to turkey and 
squirrel hunting this year. 

The early quail season, November 9 through Janu- 
ary 1, will apply only to the South Florida counties 
of Dade, Broward, Collier, and Monroe, and that por- 
tion of Palm Beach lying south of State Road 80. The 
early quail season does not apply to the southern por- 
tions of Lee and Hendry Counties. The quail hunting 
season in Lee and Hendry Counties will be open from 
November 20 through February 1, as it is in northern 
Palm Beach County and all counties to the north. 

Hunting will be permitted every day during the 
open season for the seven South Florida counties 
involved. @ 


Complete summaries of Florida hunting rules and 
regulations may be obtained free of charge by writing 
to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Infor- 
mation Division, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Additional hunting season news on pages 14 and 15. 





(Continued from Page 5) 


FISHING 


“It can be a mechanical device which makes it easy 
to remove. It can be made of a material which will 
dissolve if cut off and left to remain in the fish. Or 
it can be any new idea which accomplishes the pur- 
pose. However, it must be practical in every sense. 
It must be something that tackle manufacturers can 
and will put on the market—something fishermen will 
buy and use—and something that will hold the fish. 

“A board of qualified judges, appointed by Wehle, 
will give the award to the most satisfactory, workable 
solution to the problem. 

“If you have any bright ideas, send them to: 

“Fish Hook, c/o Louis A. Wehle, 100 National St., 
Rochester, N. Y.” 

There you have it, Chums. When next you get the 
urge to mutilate some carefully designed piece of 
tackle, consider, instead, the problem of the fish 
hook. Fame and riches are yours for the winning. 
ANY COLOR: 

I once invented a new popping bug. It was new 
because it had rubber legs. I called my new popping 
bug, “The Florida Leggy Bug.” The Leggy Bug was 
an instant success. In fact, it was immediately copied 
by popping bug manufacturers across the country. 
At any rate, I made the original Leggy Bug in 6 color 
patterns, all of which had yellow tail feathers. Color 
is one subject on which I have a completely open 
mind—TI like any color just so it’s yellow. I was de- 
termined my customers should do likewise. 

One of my customers kept insisting I make my 
Leggy Bugs with brown tail feathers. This I re- 
fused to do. I figured if this guy wanted brown 
feathers, let him make his own. We were, apparently, 
at an impasse. 

Reports began coming in on big catches of bass 
and snook made on ALL BROWN Leggy Bugs and, 
at last, I asked my customer to explain it. “Sure,” he 
said, “I’ve been knocking them dead with brown 
Leggy Bugs tied with brown feathers.” 
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“But,” I said, “I don’t make any all brown Leggy 
Bugs.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he grinned, “I boil your yel- 
low bugs in Rit for 20 minutes. They work just fine.” 

Needless to say, I started making Leggy Bugs with 
brown feathers. You can’t beat a determined fisher- 
man. Holy Cow!—Anything to keep this tinker from 
BOILING my bugs. 


HOLD THAT SAW: 

One of the latest enthusiasms among tackle tinkers 
is the conversion of open face spinning reels from 
either full bail or pickup finger to manual operation. 
This conversion is usually accomplished by the hack- 
saw method. 

I can’t imagine why anyone would prefer a manual 
pickup for our Florida spinning, but if you suspect 
you do, and if you haven’t as yet put your present 
reel under the ax, let me urge you not to do it. 

If you find you can’t live without a manual reel, 
by all means go out and buy one of the many fine 
examples on the market. Save your present reel to 
go back to when you get tired of the manual kick. 
Better still, give your present reel to some boy who 
will appreciate it and purchase for yourself a new, 
full bail or automatic reel when the manual fever 
subsides. 


RODS, TOO: 

Reels and lures are not the only objects of the tink- 
er’s attention. I have a friend who tinkers with rods. 
His latest production was on a 9-ft. trout action fly rod 
he found unsatisfactory. 

First, he cut 8 inches from the tip to “give it more 
backbone.” Next, he replaced the stripping guide and 
2 snake guides with 3 graduated spinning guides “to 
feed the line better.” To make the rod “look better,” 
he underwrapped all the guides and finished them off 
with fancy, spiral windings and 3 heavy coats of 
varnish. 

He now thinks the ferrule ruins the rod’s action. 
I’m trying to get him switched to fish hooks. @ 
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CCORDING TO the financial experts, 

we are now living in a period of 
“extra-curricular” wealth—an “era 
of opulence’”—when nothing but the 
most expensive is good enough. 
Where once we bought a Ford, now 
it has to be a Cadillac. But still ex- 
istent in this strange new world is 
a segment of people who just plain 
get a kick out of making something 
with their own hands that costs very 
little or nothing. 

We've seen folks definitely of the 
“carriage” class swell with pride 
over a gadget they’ve invented that 
works just as well or serves the 
purpose of something that cost sev- 
eral dollars in a shop. Thank heaven 
for these “do-it-yourself” boys who 
are keeping good old American in- 
genuity alive. Furthermore they are 
keeping the business of hunting and 
fishing interesting to themselves — 
and sometimes they come up with 
something that’s worthwhile to pass 
along to the rest of us. 

Didn’t we see a fellow who has 
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more money than a dog has fleas 
making himself a bunch of little 
camp stoves out of tin cans and 
corrugated cardboard? He uses the 
small flat cans in which his wife 
buys tuna fish or crushed pineapple 
known to the grocery trade as “No. 
1 Flat Cans.” 

He cuts a strip of the cardboard an 
inch and a half wide and about two 
feet long, coils it loosely in the can 
with a wick in the center made of 
tying cord, and then pours melted 
paraffin over the cardboard until 
can is full. (It'll shrink a little as it 
cools). He makes several at a time, 
keeps them with his camping equip- 
ment. 

Result: A quick hot fire any time 
for a pot of coffee or some other 
food - in - a - hurry. 

Cost: Price of paraffin. 





A reflector oven is another item 
of camping equipment that can be 
made for little or no cost. 

Clean a square five-gallon oil can. 
Cut away almost all of two adjacent 
sides, leaving a couple of inches 
more on one side than the other ta 
form an overhang when can is laid 
on its side. Be sure to cut can so 
handle remains on can for easy 
handling. 

Turn edges in with pliers and 
pound smooth with a hammer to 
avoid cutting fingers later. 


Result: A good reflector oven, fine 
for baking biscuits at campsite. 

Cost: Just a little elbow grease. 

Then there is a handy campfire 
grill which an acquaintance of ours 
invented. It consists of a flat metal 
wheel from a junk yard welded to 
a metal rod. Push the axle into the 
earth, build a fire around it and you 
have a complete stove — or build 
your fire to one side and use the 
other to keep food warm. A turn 
of the wheel and you can reverse the 
process. 





Result: A good, substantial grill, 
easily carried in the trunk of your 
car, ready for any occasion. 

Cost: Welding fee to put rod and 
wheel together. & 


The following pamphlets are 
available without charge from Infor- 
mation and Education, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, and regional of- 
fices at Lakeland, Panama City, 
Okeechobee, Ocala and Lake City: 


Florida Game Animals 
Snakes Can Kill 


Biennial Report—1953-54 

Summary—Hunting, Fishing and 
Trapping Regulations 

Identifying Florida Bass 

The Disappearing Panther — 
Mimeograph 

Ten Commandments of Safety 

45 Conservation Projects for Or- 
ganizations 

The American Alligator—Mimeo- 
graph 

Are Bobwhite 
Answer 


Cafeterias the 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


O THE CHIEF editorial staff and 
the departmental editors of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, expressions 
of reader opinion are comparable in 
value to what heartbeats, blood flow, 
lung action and chest reverberations 
tell an examining physician when he 
listens in with his ausculative stetho- 
scope. From such expressions, both 
an accurate diagnosis and a future 
course of action can be evaluated 
and initiated, be the main concern 
a doctor’s patient or the policy and 
publication of a magazine. 
Therefore, FLORIDA WILD 
LIFE’S firearms editor is partic- 
ularly pleased when readers speak 
up to express opinions, share ideas 
and shooting secrets, argue fine-line 
technical points and pass along for 
editorial solution shooting problems 
of perplexing personal encounter. 
Recently, shooting clubs and indi- 
vidual marksmen throughout the 
state have jointly indicated that 
many readers of the firearms sec- 
tion want to know more about the 
various available styles and makes 





BECKELHYMER 
Carved Wood Grips 
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of handgun grips and their sources 
of supply. Expressed interest seem- 
ingly has had a two-point objective: 
(1) Obtaining comfortable, natural- 
feeling and score-boosting handgun 
grips, and (2) Dressing up a treas- 
ured handgun to give it added eye 
appeal. 

The March issue of _MUZZLE 
FLASHES featured the custom-built 
stocks of Steven J. Herrett, of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, who has been making 
hand-filling, eye-stimulating target 
stocks for both Florida handgunners 
and national personalities of hand- 
gun tournament competition. Her- 
rett’s gun-grips are individually 
tailored to size specifications indi- 
cated by a submitted outline hand- 
and-finger-drawing of the shooter’s 
gun hand. As with similarly con- 
structed products of other custom 
craftsmen, like Beckelhymer, San- 
derson and others whose skills have 
made their names familiar words in 
handgun conversation, Herrett’s cre- 
ations are seldom found on store- 
stock shelves or on display by Flor- 
ida sporting goods dealers. In fact, 
relatively few Florida sporting goods 
stores and gunsmiths offer over-the- 
counter delivery of a comprehensive 
line of pistol grips—something that 
is understandable when one stops to 
consider the many popular handgun 
models and the attendant technical 
difficulties of fitting individual guns 








FITZ 
Molded Plastic 


and owners with their needs and 
preferences. 

Since many of the creators of sci- 
entifically designed and truly attrac- 
tive pistol grips are primarily crafts- 
men and not photographers in an ad- 
vanced sense, photographic illustra- 
tions of the currently available styles 
and brands of pistol grips are fre- 
quently either totally lacking or else 
catalogued in such form as to ac- 
tually do them injustice. This trade 
situation became concrete when this 
editor attempted to assemble clear- 
cut photographs of the various avail- 
able products. Either the manufac- 
turers did not have such material 
on hand for field editorial needs, or 
else they could furnish only blurred 
photos or wood-cut drawings... . 
So, for several weeks, we have been 
photographing the products of a 
number of handgun-grip manufac- 
turers, that MUZZLE FLASHES’ 
readers may have close-up views of 
available styles, together with a 
mailing guide of sources of supply. 
(Since Herrett stocks were featured 
in the March issue, the Idaho crafts- 
man’s product has been omitted 
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FRANZITE 
Molded Agate Plastic 
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Los Angeles 49, California. 
Franzite—Sports, Inc., 

5501 Broadway, 

Chicago 40, Illinois. 
Beckelhymer—Beckelhymer’s 

513 Salinas Avenue, 

Laredo, Texas. 


Winger Rough-Carved & Inleted— 
Bob Winger 
717 Broad Street, 
Montoursville, Penna. 


Mittermier—Frank Mittermier 
3077 E. Tremont Avenue, 
New York 61, N. Y. 


Combat—Custom Craft Co., 
Box 457-M, 


Pasadena, California 


10-Point—Mershon Company, 
511 E. Broadway, 
Glendale 5, California. 

Except when able to buy these 
products over the counter, with op- 
portunity for pre-purchase examina- 
tion and handfit, always submit an 
outline drawing of your gun hand 

FITZ and its fingers as explained in detail 
Walnut, Cherry, Rosewood in the March 1956 issue, together 
with the make, model and serial 
number of your handgun. @ 





POINTER 
Semi-Finished Wood 


from the photo compilation. ) 

Photos generally depict some of 
the ready-made grips, products av- 
eraging considerably below custom- 
made grips in retail price. However, 
for those shooters who wish to pur- 
chase properly inleted, but roughly 
shaped, grips for personal finishing, 
one or two photos have been made 
to show what is available. 

Since pictures tell their own stor- 
ies, this month’s text will give way 
to illustrations, with the following 
handgun grip shopping guide carried 
in support, that readers may know 
of some of the available products and 
their manufacturers: 
Pointer—Southwest Cutlery & Mfg. 

Co. 
1309 Olympic Blvd., 
Montebello, California. 
Fitz—Fitz Company, 
Box 49702 





FRANZITE 
Plastic Staghorn and Pearl 





HUNTING AND TRAPPING LICENSES 


(Issued from Office of County Judge) Shon, wi bancsse es 5185 oe 65 gr AT nS aes eg te he 0 Cemieee| aae 10.00 
Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over; children under 15. Alien Hunting—lIssued from Office of Commission, Talla- 
Cost includes County Judge’s fees. §[o Se ae ee, ce an Tree a oe AW We eM IELS el) Pdeekes * 50.00 
Service men, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of TRAPPING*# 
Florida insofar as licenses to hunt and fish are concerned. S eohh Rescate Gouri. bial Beg ater ee $ 3.25 
GAME* Series O—Non I Resident, County eA - OW 
Series |—Resident County, Game - es eee RO) Series P—Resident, State aye poh S.A SERIES Hes Dies 8 
Series J—Resident, other than Home County _. Sts action i Sh BO Series Q—Resident of County other than Home - aS LOE O 
Series K—Resident, Staten eu sie. ESE. eet rate tan 350 Series R—Non-Resident, State _....-..---.....--- 100.50 
Series L—-Non-Resident, SEES is tare mA es le 26.50 are SUES Lae 
Series M—Non-Resident, 10-day Continuous Sai A eo) * Report of Game and Fur-Bearers taken in previous season must 
Series M-1—-Non-Resident County, Owners of and paying be filed with County Judge when applying for hunting or trapping 
faxesion’. 3,000! acres of land: 2 ee ee eee Liz50 license. Failure to file data on blank form attached to application 


Series Y—Guide, required for guiding hunting parties. 
Guides may not take game or carry rifle or shotgun 
while conducting party. Issued from office of Commis- 
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is cause for refusal of license. 


** Trapping season—December 1, 1956 to March 1, 1957. 
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dog chatter 





By GEORGE CROWLEY 


Back to School 


ITH THE Kips back in school, 

home can be a lonesome place 
for the dog. But it is still better for 
him to be a little bit lonesome than 
to try to go to school, too. 

About the worst place in the world 
for a dog is a school yard full of 
children. The excitement of too 
much running, too much playing 
and too much attention can make 
the best behaved dog careless with 
his teeth. Add to this the danger 
of having his feet stepped on in a 
crowd and it is pretty obvious why 
school officials welcome dogs almost 
the way they do polio. 

Some communities, where dogs 
have previously been allowed to run, 
are now enforcing a leash law dur- 
ing school hours. Others have pass- 
ed “owner responsibility”  ordi- 
nances and then made it a misde- 
meanor for dogs to come onto the 
school grounds. 

But regulations are not necessary 


in most communities, if owners co- 
operate. Just keeping the dog in 
the house until the children are 
safely gone—and perhaps giving him 
a little extra attention during the 
first weeks of school—will usually 
prevent him from trying to follow 
them. 


However if this doesn’t work it 
is better to keep the dog on leash 
and on run than to take chances. 


One of the best types of wire for 
a run is the twisted cable type sold 
by many army surplus stores as “air- 
plane cable.” It is strong yet flex- 
ible enough to be easy to work with 
and a metal ring running on it is 
not quite as noisy as it would be 
with a single strand wire. However 
if the ring on the end of the chain 
still makes too much noise a wooden 
block, bored with two holes, (one 
for the wire and one for the chain) 
will solve your problem. 


Canine Superstitions 


MI ANY ASTONISHING beliefs about 

the mystical powers of dogs 
have been dreamed up, circulated 
and accepted over the past fifty 
thousand or so years that man 
and canine have lived together as 
friends. Strangely enough, many of 
the myths still survive; probably 
everybody has heard a few of them. 


Some go back a long way. Many 
years ago in China, strips of pa- 
per imprinted with the head of a dog 
were sold as charms to help one 
man force his will on another. 


Many primitive races all over the 
world thought they could acquire 
bravery by eating the flesh of cour- 
ageous dogs. Dogs in ancient Ja- 
pan were regarded as symbols of 
good luck and white dogs were con- 
sidered particularly lucky. Primi- 
tive agriculturists in many areas of 
the world believed the best way to 
end a drought was to sacrifice a 
black dog to the rain gods. And 
black dogs were the butt of many 
other cruel superstitions, usually 
arising from the notion that they 
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were super-demons, somewhat more 
to be feared than black cats. 

In more recent times there have 
been quoted such nonsense ideas 
as that dogs howl when they see 
coffins in the sky—that a corpse 
will be brought from the direction 
the dog looks as he howls—and other 
local versions of the same dismal 
prophecies. 

Japanese legends almost invaria- 
bly picture the dog as an all-power- 
ful protector of mankind and worthy 
of an honored place in the home. 
In ancient Italy dogs were painted 
on gates and doors because it was 
thought that this would drive off 
evil spirits. 

American settlers came _ across 
tribes of dog-worshipping Indians in 
their travels westward. For instance, 
the Iroquois believed, that a white 
dog was the best representative they 
could send to their Great Spirit, so 
they dispatched one every year dur- 
ing their season of prayer. The Dog 
Rib Indians in the West are sup- 
posed to have been men transformed 
from dogs. 


FEET FIRST 
(Continued from Page 26) 


septic in proper solution, but will 
burn raw tissues if mixed and used 
indiscriminately. Have your drug- 
gist mix it and follow his recom- 
mended uses and applications. 
Owning top-quality hunting, fish- 
ing and camping equipment gives 
one a feeling of pride but, given a 
choice between expensive equipment 
and proper, comfortable footgear, 
the wise decision is to put feet 


first! ® 


JR. CONSERVATIONIST 
(Continued from Page 7) 


next two or three weeks, and if all 
goes well it should be in print late 
this fall. I am writing two other 
booklets, “How To Operate Junior 
Conservation Clubs,’ and “The 
Youth Conservation Camp = and 





Outdoor activities at Lake Eaton give youth- 
ful conservationists healthy appetites. 


League.” These will be completed 
as soon as possible. 
Agenda 


The League Officers are to meet at 
Lake Eaton October 5, 6, and 7, for 
their second quarterly meeting. In 
the meantime, I hope to visit all of 
the 21 clubs now in the League 
and the new clubs which are in 
need of assistance and help in 
promoting their respective  pro- 
grams. @ 
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ANIMALS AT WORK 
(Continued from Page 27) 


To give the lines maximum attrac- 
tiveness the worms intersperse them 
every few inches with mucus glob- 
ules, which give them the appear- 
ance of dazzling diamond necklaces. 
Such a cave, with its dome of un- 
told thousands of living “stars,” 
draped with a million glistening 
lines of diamonds is a veritable fairy- 
land. But the fabulous little crea- 
tures are not putting on an enchant- 
ing show. They’re merely making a 
living in one of the strangest ways 
known. 

Some animals make a living by 
pure patience. The ant lion, larva of 
a type of dragonfly, is a trapper that 
never leaves home. It grows fat 
merely by excavating a pit in a dry 
sandy or dusty place and hiding in 
the bottom. Its home, a marvel of 
architectural simplicity, is a pitfall 
an inch or two across, and about half 
that deep—an inverted cone of loose 
sand. If some small insect, such as an 
ant wanders along and falls into it, 
it is usually helpless to climb out, 
for the shifting sand gives way to 
every stroke. If by some lucky hold 
the prey appears likely to escape, the 
ant lion tosses sand into the air. With 
falling sand overhead and _ shifting 
sand below the hapless creature soon 
finds itself in the bottom of the pit. 
Excitement and meals are far be- 
tween, but it’s a living. 

The rhinoceros, or nose-horned vi- 
per of Africa gets his meals by pa- 
tience—or maybe he’s just lazy. Any- 
way, the reptile conceals itself under 
the shelter of a small plant that bears 
burrs on its branches. When small 
birds alight on the branches they 
often become entangled and hamp- 
ered by the burrs sticking to their 
feathers, which circumstance en- 
ables the snake to take over. Just 
what the snake does with the burrs 
is not clear. 

The turtle doesn’t look like one of 
nature’s brightest creatures. But 
seemingly he knows a good thing 
when he sees it. He watches the 
habits of fish in his neighborhood, 
and discovers their routes of travel. 
Then he makes like a rock, by par- 
tially embedding himself in the mud 
below the fishes’ favorite “trails.” 
The unsuspecting fish, taking him 
for some muddy rock, swim by and 
are seized in his powerful jaws. 
Again making a living is a matter 
of patient alertness. 

Some creatures show amazing in- 
genuity when it comes to snitching 
a free meal. Certain species of birds, 
great tits and blue tits, have learned 
to open milk bottles outside of 
homes. If owners delay long after 
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the milkman, the early birds get the 
cream. 

Some animals are cunning, down- 
right devilish, at their business of 
making a living. Bears apparently 
have a rugged sense of humor. They 
have been known to pull a variety 
of stunts to attract and lure cattle to 
them for attack. They sometimes 
roll and tumble in the grass, and 
put on such an intriguing show that 
curious cows can’t resist investigat- 
ing the spectacle. Once they are con- 
veniently close, within springing dis- 
stance, it’s beef steaks for dinner. 

Pelicans organize to make maxi- 
mum catches of fish. They are often 
seen in long lines beating the water 





Egtey- 


“Drag it in, you've crushed its will to 
resist.’ 





with their wings, and thus driving 
the fish into shallow water where 
they can catch them easily. 

Two species of small brightly col- 
ored fish make their home among 
the tentacles of the anemones, which 
protect them. They seek fish for 
their protecting hosts, fish too large 
for them to swallow. Later on, when 
the free meal is partially digested 
the anemone opens its mouth wide, 
and the little fish take pieces of 
food from its mouth. Seems fair 


‘enough all around! Without the food 


gathering of the little fish the ane- 
nome might starve, and without pro- 
tection the little ones would be de- 
voured by their enemies. @ 


WINDOW ON FLORIDA 
(Continued from Page 21) 


of our natural and cultural heritage; 
to study this material and conduct 
related research; and to prepare re- 
ports and exhibits for the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge accumulated 
by the studies of the collections. The 
Museum contains important collec- 
tions with over 500,000 items having 
a monetary valuation of about a half 
million dollars. 


Whatever your interest in the mu- 
seum—a place to spend an interest- 
ing hour or two on an otherwise idle 
afternoon or as the source of an ex- 
tensive reference collection of histor- 
ical, archaeological, and natural his- 
tory material for intensive study — 
you will find the doors open to you. 
Dr. Grobman sums up the outlook, 
which governs the operation of the 
Museum when he says, “The Florida 
State Museum is for use.” @ 
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Salt Water Sportsman is the only magazine in the world devoted 100% to salt water 
sport fishing along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Published monthly at 25¢ a copy, 
it gives the latest on where to, when to and how to fish from the Maritimes to 
Mexico. The special December Florida issue covers marine angling in detail through- 
out the state. Start receiving your copies now by sending only $1 for the next five 


issues TO 0. 
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HUNTING season is just ahead and now 
is the time to personally field test game 
calls and persuasive scents, to determine 
whether or not they are satisfyingly effective, 
when properly used. Unfortunately, only 
the more ambitious—and successful !—of 
Florida’s hunters take time to experiment 
with the perfect game decoying methods 
prior to hunting season. 

For the past ten weekends FWFT&T has 
been testing a new and different type of 
turkey caller on a flock of gobblers in the 
Crystal River section, and now is satisfied 
that the match-box size caller developed by 
Leon Johenning, of Lexington, Virginia, will 
give forth the combination of imitation yelps, 
clucks, kee-kees, gobll-obbll-obblls and 
yedle-yedle-yedles needed to bring wary 
bronzebacks into gun range. 


Made of wood, Johenning‘’s turkey caller 
is only a trifle larger than a safety match 
box and develops its turkey language from 
vibrations resulting from inhaling air through 
the caller, thereby activating, via vibra- 
tion, a thin rubber diaphragm—two tissue- 
thin sheets of rubber stretched over a light 
metal frame at one end of the caller’s sound 
chamber. One advantage of the design and 
assembly, aside from extreme lightness and 
easy operation by inhalation, that FWFTGSGT 
quickly noticed is the caller’s rendition of 
turkey talk that sounds alive! Compared 
to Leon Johenning’s caller, most box-de- 
signed callers give a flat, dull tone that 
lacks maximum animation. FWFT&T has 
tried the Virginia-made product in competi- 
tion with cedar box callers, a turkey wing- 
bone yelper, a slate call, a quill and a blade 
of grass held between the fingers and blown 
on to make it quiver, with varying degrees 
of success, but has had the best luck with 
Leon Johenning’s product. 

The new product, however, must first be 
mastered, like any other game call, but 
FWFT&T believes that skill is more rap- 
idly acquired with Leon’s turkey caller than 
in the case of certain other well known and 
otherwise good products. To aid the begin- 
ner, the manufacturer, who has been hunt- 
ing turkeys and listening to their talk for 
more than twenty-five years, has recorded 
a 45 rpm, two-sided vocabulary of wild tur- 
key talk. Following the record’s instructions, 
you can readily learn to properly shape 
your mouth on the call and utilize tongue 
and breath to produce natural calls. You 
progress faster if you first learn to make 
long, level and unbroken sounds lasting 30 
seconds or longer and then mastering the 
musical scale—‘’Do, Re, Me, Fa, Sol, La, 
RE Dox" 

FWFTG&T knows of one Florida turkey 
hunter who stopped off at Lexington en 
route home and bought one of Leon Johen- 
ning’s callers to master before hunting sea- 
son. That night, while describing its op- 
eration to skeptical friends in Florence, South 
Carolina, the Floridian long-distanced Jo- 
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henning to get him to demonstrate his prod- 
uct over the phone—which Johenning did 
most convincingly! 

Quite naturally, the Virginia product can- 
not guarantee a hunter his turkey, since 
there are many other techniques than call- 
ing which must be combined for a success- 
ful hunt of the wariest of all wild game, 
but if there are turkeys around Leon’s caller, 
properly used, will enhance your chances of 
getting a shot. 

The unique call and 45 rpm self-teaching 
record sells for $5.00, by direct mail order 
from its maker, care of Leon’s Shop, Ran- 
dolph Street, Lexington, Virginia. 
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IF you are looking for a lightweight; com- 
pact and versatile casting reel that is practi- 
cally perfect for fresh water fishing and 
strong enough for light salt water angling; 
that can be used on a bait casting, spinning 
or fly rod, and is adjustable in a matter of 
seconds for either right or left hand casting, 
consider the new Johnson ‘‘Century’’, prod- 
uct of Denison-Johnson Corp., Mankato, 
Minnesota. 

The “‘Century”’ reel is of closed spool de- 
sign, featuring line delivery through a hole 
in front of the reel’s case in alignment with 
a rod’s line guides, to eliminate line slap 
on delivery. A “‘select-o-dial’’ line drag 
adjustment feature takes all the guess- 
work out of drag adjustment; you get the 
same line tension each time you select the 
same position on a graduated line-tension 
dial having a numbered scale ranging from 
QO to 6. There is also an easy to operate 
anti-reverse device. The reel comes loaded 
nee 125 yards of 6 pound test monofilament 
ine. 

Admittedly, there are some anglers who 
strenuously object to any closed spool design 
spinning or casting reel on the grounds that 
such engineering results in a reduction of 
possible casting distance. While it is true 
that there is greater line friction in deliv- 
ery of spooled line from a closed type 
reel compared to the open face style, and 
that potential casting distance is affected, 
still, the new Johnson ‘Century’ gives a 
a full measure of practical casting distance 
and puts lures out farther than actually 
needed. Were you able to cast impressively 
farther, you would get a considerable (and 
objectionable) curve in your light line— 
something that can happen with any reel, 
either open or closed type, when delivering 
line for extremely long casts. This bowing 
of the line on long casts is a frequent cause 


of missed hookings. As stated, the 
Johnson ‘’Century’’ casts lures just as far 
as they need be cast to give you the best 
fishing odds! 

Other anglers have justifiably become 
prejudiced against certain closed spool reel 
models because of their faulty retrieve and 
winding of line, resulting in annoying line 
twist. However, the Johnson product is free 
of this trouble, the line spooling evenly and 
smoothly. A reliable line pickup stud is 
incorporated in the ‘’Century‘s’’ mechanism 
that positively prevents your experiencing 
line twist and trouble on retrieves. 

To change cranking operations from one 
side of the reel to the other requires only 
the removal of a couple of side plate screws 
and switching side and crank plates and 
handle. The dial operation of the drag 
mechanism is unaffected by the change; you 
will still get an adjustment from practically 
no drag at all up to about 12 pounds by 
dialing numbers O to 6. 

FWFT&T has used the Johnson ‘’Century”’ 
in hard fishing in both fresh and salt water, 
and likes it very much . . . as do expert Joe 
Brooks and commercial guide Captain Angus 
Boatwright of Islamorada, on the Florida 
Keys. 

Originally designed and intended for fresh 
water use, the ‘’Century’’ lacks the reserve 
line capacity needed for the taking of large 
salt water fish, or salt water fish that 
characteristically make long runs—bonefish 
and permit, for examples—but definitely 
will subdue any salt water fish you can 
name, up to fifteen pounds. 

Sells for $17.95 in tackle stores, where 
you can examine and judge its many fea- 
tures. Do not confuse it with another John- 
son product, reel Model No. 80, featuring 
a different style of line delivery. 





AMONG successful fishermen there is a 
well-founded belief that the liveliest of 
shrimp, minnows, pinfish and other natural 
baits give anglers the best chances of at- 
tracting and catching fish, and commercial 
bait vendors go to great effort to stock and 
sell only the liveliest of baits. They know that 
supplying fishermen with fresh, lively bait 
means repeat business. 

But how many times have you had very 
promising live bait die on your hands be- 
tween time of purchase, or your catching 
of it, and before you had a chance to get 
it on your hook and in angling action? 
FWFTGT has long been bothered with the 
same problem, especially with certain of 
the live shrimp and pinfish baits. Each new 
bait saving idea and/or developed improve- 
ment on existing methods has been enthusi- 
astically welcomed and tried; the better 
methods have been passed along to this 
section’s readers from time to time. 
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Now from Design Products Company, lo- 
cated in Sarasota and operating in an area 
where fishermen are both numerous and 
skeptical of new tackle items until they 
have proved their worth, comes a bait-saving 
device that deserves top-ranking position 
among gadgets designed to keep bait alive 
and save you bait money. Called the ‘“Aqua- 
Life’’ it is a pocket-size bait aerator, com- 
plete with electric motor and piston pump, 
that operates on two standard size flashlight 
batteries. 

Actually a precision instrument despite 
its small size and compact assembly, the 
Aqua-Life pumps millions of tiny, life- 
giving bubbles of oxygen to your minnow 
bucket per hour, keeping minnows, shrimp, 
pinfish and other popular natural baits alive 
and kicking until used. Although designed 
for continuous operation should circum- 
stances demand, generally the unit need 


be activated for only about fifteen min- 
utes of each hour; so used, one set of 
batteries will last many fishing trips. An 
on-and-off switch gives instant operating 
control. 

What makes the Aqua-Life so effective 
as a bait-saver is the way it squeezes the 
pumped air through a porous stone, much 
like those chucked into portable electric 
drills for small grinding jobs. The countless 
small openings making up the stone’s texture 
break up and re-distribute the pumped air 
that reaches the stone through a plastic 
tube. The weight of the stone keeps the 
emanating bubbles at the bottom of the 
bait container, where they can best carry 
oxygen through the greatest volume of water 
as they escape to the surface. 

The Sarasota product can be used in 
your car, boat or anywhere, and is depend- 
able and economical. It comes in a 434 x 


3 x 1% inches plastic box that can be 
carried either in coat pocket or the glove 
compartment of a car until needed. 

To the credit of the product’s manufac- 
turer is an unconditional guarantee of satis- 
faction to the user in respect to material 
and workmanship, and a _ service set-up 
whereby an Aqua-Life unit may be returned 
to the factory for complete reconditioning, 
on ten day service, for only a dollar. 

List price is $6.95, in tackle stores or 
dealer-credit order, from Design Products 
Company, 534 South Orange Avenue, P. O. 
Box 4440, Sarasota. 

Realizing the value of Aqua-Life to home 
aquariums, the manufacturer likewise mar- 
kets a model that operates on ordinary 
alternating house current. Known as the 
‘‘Model B’’, you simply plug it in like any 
other electric appliance, to keep your home 
aquarium aerated. 





LISTEN JIM 
(Continued from Page 29) 

I smile out loud. 

He has the decency to look sheep- 
ish anyway. 

He says, “I was wrong.” 

Now when he talks this way I 
know I’ve got him—because you 
want in on a secret? Everything 
happens so fast and me being out 
of position, so to speak, I don’t 
really get more than a quick glimpse 
of it. That’s right! I don’t actually 
know what I almost hooked, but 
I’m not letting him see that, so I 
play it smart and nonchalant. 

I hint around. Calm. Cool. 

I say, “Shame it got away, Jim.” 

I say, “How big would you say, 
Jim?” 

He tells me, “Two pounds.” 

I nod like it was just what I ex- 
pected, but inside I’m grinning from 
ear to ear cause you know and I 
know that I don’t know. But he 
don’t, so I figure I might as well 
get some more details, as why not 
pump him dry as long as the situa- 
tion is like it is? 

I say, “Shame it got away, Jim.” 

I start mopping my face with my 
handkerchief, mostly so he can’t 
see me smiling, but also because 
it’s getting unbearably hot. I wish I 
had a hat like him. 

I say, “What kind you say, Jim?” 

He tells me, “Female.” 

I nod, like that’s what I thought, 
too, but to tell you the truth I don’t 
know much about fish, and I’m try- 
ing to place the breed, without giv- 
ing anything away, but not suceed- 
ing too well. 

I say, “Female what, Jim?” 

He tells me, “Tennis shoe.” 

I nod, like that’s what... 

I say, “What?” 


And then I look up, and the tears 
are streaming down his cheeks. I 
mean, this man is laughing! He’s got 
his hands held low across his stom- 
ach, and he’s doubled over and rock- 
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ing back and forth until the boat 
threatens to tip, and he’s having 
trouble breathing cause the hah hah 
hah’s are coming so fast and the 
ho ho ho’s are so loud..... 

It’s disgusting. 

I mean a grown man acting that 
way. 

I mean, if it had happened to him, 
I wouldn’t.... 

He tells me, “No boot! Oh no! It 
sure wasn’t a boot!” 

And then he starts all over again, 
and kind of paws the air in front 
of him, helplessly. 

Sickening. 

He slaps his knee. He points a 
finger at me. 

He tells me, “No tire!” 

And that does it. 

Jim sinks down onto the seat, his 
whole body shaking while the roars 
of laughter keep coming louder and 








“| suppose there’s a knack to plug casting 
like everything else.” 


louder and longer and lustier. 

Revolting. 

I watch him in dignified silence 
for a few minutes. 

He can tell I’m thinking things— 
pleasant, interesting, happy thoughts 
—like hanging him by his thumbs, 
and he makes an effort to choke off 
the mirthful volcano. But I have had 
it. 

I say “Jim, I would like to talk to 
you.” 

I say, “Jim, on second thought, I 
would not like to talk to you.” 

I say, “Jim, I would like to go 
home.” 

So that’s the story, Mr. Anders, 
and that’s why I’m here. Folks say 
you run the best tackle shop in 
town, and it’s going to take the 
best to teach that parrot headed 
friend of mine to say something be- 
sides “Sneaker” every time we meet. 

I'll take two of these, and one of 
those red doohickies over there, a 
few reels, six or seven hooks and 
Hea what? 


Have I given up on my boat, bent 
pin and piece of bread? 

No sir!! Uh uh! 

Now, I’m not going to make ex- 
cuses, Mr. Anders, like the sun be- 
ing in my eyes, and his sitting in 
the end of the boat where the fish 
were, even though the sun was in 
my eyes and he was sitting in the 
end of the boat where the fish were. 

Matter of fact, ’m going out with 
him again next Thursday morning, 
and things are going to be different. 

Better give me a flashlight. 

Sure IT’ll use the same tackle as 
before. And this time I’ll have the 
laugh; I won’t have any need for 
this stuff I’m buying. But it never 
hurts to carry a little extra insur- 
ance, just in case. 

Wrap up these two rods, will you 
Mr. Anders? 


And one of these floppy hats. @ 
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DIVING SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 32) 


can be quickly slipped, permitting 
the craft to be underway within sec- 
onds. 


As you descend the sloping anchor 
line you experience an exhilarating 
feeling of newfound freedom and ex- 
citement that will very likely remain 
as long as you live. Below you awaits 
a vague, shimmering world of gold 
and jade; a bewitching watery fairy- 
land that has always proven an ir- 
resistible challenge to adventure- 
some souls. You are surprised at 
the loud croaking clatter made by 
a family of crayfish as they emerge 
partially from their cavern to in- 
spect you. Frightened, they depart, 
swimming backward in characteris- 
tic spurts each time the tail is flipped 
beneath the colorful body. Perhaps 
you hear the grunt of a big grouper, 
or count the slow, booming revolu- 
tions of a freighter’s screw, half a 
dozen miles away. 


When you have descended about 
15 feet you discover it necessary to 
“pop” your ears to avoid discom- 
fort from the changing pressure. 
This is done by sealing off both nos- 
trils (with fingertips pressed up- 
ward against the nose through the 
pliable rubber of the face mask) 
and snorting hard. This opens the 
Eustachian tubes to the ears. The 
process need not be repeated unless 
you surface and descend again. 


Always, you remain aware of that 
exultant feeling of being able to 
shoot upward or downward in long, 
effortless arcs at your own will. It 
is almost like flying through space. 
I fact, Dr. Wernher von Braun, the 
inventor of the V-2 rocket, recently 
took Townsend’s course, accompa- 
nied by 24 other aircraft scientists. 
“This comes closest to the sensa- 
tion of living on a space platform,” 
said Dr. von Braun. “We felt we 
should experience it in preparation 
for what may someday be the real 
thing—out in space.” 

Cost of a good quality outfit, says 
Townsend, will range from $135 to 
$185. Face mask and fins will add to 
this $4.95 and $10.95, respectively. 
Charge for having one of the com- 
pressed air tanks refilled is $1.50. 
This quantity of air enables an ex- 
perienced diver to operate at a 30 
foot depth for about 90 minutes. 
(The tanks require 2600 pounds per 
square inch filling pressure, hence 
conventional gasoline station 80- 
pound tire compressors are unsuit- 


able.) 


As for care, the equipment will 
last for years provided it is kept out 
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of the sun, and mouthpiece and reg-' 
ulator are thoroughly washed in 
fresh water after each use. Prior to 
extended storage rubber parts 
should be sprinkled with talcum 
powder. 


‘Remember that it is exceedingly 
simple to put on one of these de- 
vices and dive down,” Ed _ con- 
cludes. “—And it is equally simple 
to get into trouble. Unless you are 
prepared beforehand to combat it, 
panic can hit you boom—just like 


that!” @ 


DOC SPRINGS A SURPRISE 
(Continued from Page 23) 


I don’t have a warrant, but I can 
go back and get one.” 


“That won’t be necessary, mister. 
I knew we couldn't get by with it. 
ve been waiting for you since I 
saw your car drive up next door. 
Ill get it for you.” 

The man returned a minute later 
with another package of the size Doc 
had gotten at the neighbor’s house. 
Doc wrote a citation, arranging to 
meet at recorder’s court the follow- 
ing morning. As Doc turned to leave, 
the man asked him, “What are you 
going to do with the deer meat?” 

“This is going to the County 
Home,” Doc said. “Everything we 
get like this goes to them or to the 
orphanage.” 

“One more question, mister. Did 
you have anything to do with a deer 
head I shot at last night?” 

“Yep, I sure did. Sometimes we 
use funny bait in this business, but 








“Where's all the excitement in this Florida 
fishing?”’ 





we're satisfied as long as it does the 
job.” 

After visiting the County Home, 
Doc headed for the river again. 
Most of the time he liked it out 
there. @ 





FLORIDA BIRDLIFE 
(Continued from Page 33) 


tribution in the country. Occurs in 

the state as a wintering species. 

Black Rail—Laterallus jamaicensis 
pygmaeus 

The sparrow-sized Black Rail is 
another seldom seen but apparently 
rather common and widely distrib- 
uted member of the rail family. In 
total length this little marsh bird 
averages about 5% inches with a 
wingspread of approximately 11 
inches. The body coloration is dark 
grayish grading to black with con- 
spicuous white flecks on the back 
and white lines on the sides. 

The bird is known as a nesting 
species in Florida, at least in the 
northern two-thirds of the state. 

-mhn- © 


FLORIDA'S 
FISHING 
LICENSES 


(Issued from Office of 
County Judge) 


Exempt—Residents 65 years of age 
and over; children under 15. 


Cost includes County Judge’s fees. 


Service men, stationed in Florida, 
are considered residents of Florida 
insofar as licenses to hunt and fish 
are concerned. 


FISHING 


Series A—Resident State, Fresh 
Water i% 3. i546 Sue oe are $ 2.00 


Series B—Non-Resident State, 
Fresh water 10 


Series C—Non-Resident, 14-day 
Continuous Fishing, Fresh 
Water. Sif Ricceyiee aie occas 


Series D—Non-Resident, 3-day 
Continuous Fishing, Fresh 
Water bsol os ixte sos eee plains 


License Required to take fresh water 
fish. 


License not required of residents to 
fish non-commercially with three 
poles in county of legal residence. 


License required to fish outside of 
county in which you reside regard- 
less of method used. 
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